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FOREWORD 


The failure of the Paris summit conference has disappointed peace- 
loving people throughout the world. This failure, some lament, has caused a 
setback of some two years in relations between East and West, which had 
hitherto been on the upgrade. There are even some who fear that the world 
will return to the “cold war” of seven years ago. 

The background to world politics, however, is constantly changing, and 
it is not possible that the situation should return exactly to what it was two, 
or seven, years ago. Ever since Premier Khrushchev came to power in 
the Soviet Union, cultural exchanges between East and West have been going 
ahead as part of the new atmosphere of peaceful coexistence. A breath of 
Western liberalism has wafted through the once sealed-off society of Soviet 
Russia, while cultural breezes from Russia have been blowing through the 
Western world. The peoples of East and West have got to know each other 
to a considerable extent. They have, at least, begun to get interested in 
knowing each other. The peoples of the capitalist countries, it transpires, are 
not warmongers, nor do those of the Communist countries have forked tails. 

Today, even after the failure of the summit conference, the Leningrad 
Ballet is being applauded in Japan by the same people that enjoyed the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra a short while back. The Japanese Kabuki is winning 
popularity for itself in New York, and another Japanese company is soon to 
go to Moscow. ‘ciel 

Already such cultural exchanges have increased mutual understanding 
and respect between East and West. No failure of a summit conference can 
cancel out such things as this. We have faith in the mighty role that cultural 
exchanges can play, and for this reason we remain unshakably optimistic. 
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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL: 


Unions and Parties 


HE bill ratifying the revised U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty passed the 
- Lower House of the Japanese Diet in the early hours of May 20. 
Socialist Party members tried to prevent the holding of a plenary session 
by squatting in the corridors of the House and in front of the Speaker’s room, 
but they were cleared out by police summoned into the House by the Speaker, 
and a sneak vote was taken on the bill. No members of any of the opposition 
parties—the Socialist Party, the Democratic Socialist Party, or the Communist 
Party—was present in the chamber at the time. One section of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party which opposed the forcing of a vote by the Speaker also 
absented itself. 

This was the third occasion on which police had been brought into the 
House since the end of World War II. The Lower House Speaker Kiyose 
and Prime Minister Kishi have stated that the introduction of police was a 
necessary measure in order to maintain order in the House and to secure a 
vote on the Security Treaty. However, not only the opposition parties but 
some members of the government party also recognize that debate in the 
Lower House on the bill ratifying the treaty was inadequate. 

The view is gaining ground among the public at large that the way Prime 
Minister Kishi ignored this inadequacy of debate and pushed through a vote 
on the bill represents a threat to parliamentary government in Japan. The 
same view has also been expressed by many commentators in the press. There 
have been repeated demonstrations—larger than any others since the war—by 
workers, students, professors and others, calling for the resignation of the 
Kishi Government and the dissolution of the Diet. 

On June 19, one month after its passage through the Lower House, the 
Security Treaty was automatically approved by the Upper House also; even 
so, many observers believe that the Kishi Government will be forced into 
a general resignation in the near future. Either way, it is generally held 
that the passing of the revised Security Treaty in such a manner as to endanger 
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parliamentary government in Japan was also most unfortunate from the point 
of view of the treaty itself. 

The forces opposing ratification of the Security Treaty have formed a 
“People’s Council for Preventing Ratification of the Security Treaty” as a 
means of facilitating their activities. The Council is composed of more than 
100 different organizations centering around Sdhy6 (the General Council of 
Japanese Labor Unions), the Socialist Party, and other left-wing bodies. 

There has been an increasing tendency during the past few years to have 
recourse, in dealing with political questions of popular concern, to so-called 
“popular movements.” The various bodies interested get together to form an 
organization with the purpose of waging a joint campaign, the aim of which 
is to inform the public at large of the issues at stake and to bring “pressure” 
to bear on the Diet by means of petitions, demonstrations, rallies and the like. 

The leading role in such popular movements is usually played by 
Sdhy6. The Socialist Party also participates, but its influence in practice is 
small, since the number of active party members is few and it lacks the funds 
necessary for such activities. The leading role always played by Sdhy6 depends 
on the vast number of union members in its ranks, which provide it with 
plentiful funds as well as the manpower necessary for demonstrations and 
rallies. 

The Communist Party plays an important part in such movements, 
either as one of the bodies officially participating or as an observer. The 
Party has many left-wing organizations under its influence, and these increase 
their own power by taking part in the joint campaign councils. The influence 
of the Communist Party on such popular movements is, in fact, gradually 
becoming stronger. In recent campaigns in which the labor unions have taken 
the leading role, it has become increasingly the accepted practice for them to 
act hand-in-hand with the Communist Party. As a result, a number of prob- 
lems have arisen in the relationship between the labor unions and the pro- 
gressive parties. 

Chairman Ota of Sdhyé made a statement in July, 1959, which shocked 
anti-Communist groups in Séhy6 and the Socialist Party by implying that it 
was only right and proper that Sdhy6 should co-operate with the Communist 
Party in its campaigns. At the annual Sdhy6 Congress in August, 1959, Sdhyé 
was forced to reconsider its policy of support for the Socialist Party, with 
which it had maintained constant close relations ever since its formation 
in 1951. Where the Communist Party was concerned, Sdéhy6’s attitude until 
1955 was not to support the Party and not to act in concert with it under any 
circumstances. From around 1956, however, when popular political movements 
began to get more active, its attitude began little by little to relax, and its 
policy changed to permit joint campaigns with the Party should the question 
require it. 

Then, at the regular S6hy6 Congress in 1959, the organization’s left wing 
proposed that the policy of exclusive support for the Socialist Party be amended 
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to one of support for both Socialist and Communist parties. There was a 
bitter dispute with the anti-Communist faction, but in the end neither side 
succeeded in getting a majority, and the question was left undecided. The 
incident served to show how the influence of the Communist Party has in- 
filtrated into Sdhy6 while that of the Socialist Party has become weaker. 

It is believed that at the 1960 Sdhydé Congress due to be held at the 
end of August the executive will propose support for “the Socialist Party and 
other progressive parties.” The phrase “progressive parties” here is generally 
taken to include the Communist Party, and the proposal will almost certainly 
provoke a violent controversy. 

Another fact that cannot be ignored is that the extremes to which such 
popular movements have gone has not promoted the normal development of 
parliamentary parties, but has fostered a tendency toward a kind of syndicalism 
within the unions. There are some union members who cherish the illusion 
that all they need do is belong to a labor union, since the union—or Sdhy6, 
as the case may be—will act in the place of a political party for them. 

The responsibility for implanting this illusion in their minds must go to 
Takano Minoru, the former Secretary-General of Sdhy6. A stalwart worker 
in the labor movement since prewar days, Takano had a peculiar theory of his 
own concerning the socialist movement. The Socialist Party, he believed, was 
the representative of the movement in the street and home, and the unions its 
representative in the place of work. Influenced by this view, the labor unions 
embarked on activities resembling those of a political party, and refused to 
accept any advice or interference from the Socialist Party in these activities. 

Secretary-General Iwai, who took Takano’s place, worked hard to restore 
relations between the unions and the parties to their proper form, with the 
Party taking responsibility for political activities and the unions for economic 
activities. His efforts, however, had little success. Even so, certain elements 
within Séhy6 have recently begun once again to criticize the organization’s 
methods and to stress that the unions should stop taking on their shoulders 
the duties of the political parties. 

There is a difficult problem here, however. The enormous influence 
that Sdhy6 has over the Socialist Party at the present is due to the fact that the 
Socialist Party relies on the other for the larger part of its funds and its man- 
power. Apart from a small amount of subscriptions from party members, most 
of the Socialist Party’s day-to-day expenses are shared by its members in the 
Diet. At election time, however, most of its expenses are provided by the 
unions. 

It is estimated that in the 1958 Lower House elections Sdéhy6 and its 
member unions spent about ¥200 million in election funds. Moreover, only 
one small part of these election funds was subscribed directly from the unions 
to the Socialist Party for free use by the Party. Most of it was distributed 
among candidates from the unions or spent on election campaigning by the 
unions themselves. At election time, the unions form a political association 
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and become thereby a legally recognized campaigning organization. The many 
members sent to the Diet by the public workers’ unions, to take only one ex- 
ample, are not only Diet members for the Socialist Party but also members 
of the policy boards in their own unions and members of the political as- 
sociations formed by those unions. 

The elections are paid for from union funds. The unions are constantly 
collecting election funds from their members and putting them by ready for use 
at election time. This means that Diet members who have risen from or been 
recommended by the unions are in a position where they have to place the 
interests of their unions before any decisions of their party. 

Union members are at an advantage as candidates where not only election 
funds but election activities also are concerned. In the 1958 election, Sdhyé 
put forward 183 candidates and got 134 of them elected. Zenrd Kaigi (the 
National Council of Labor Unions) recommended 127 candidates, of whom 
86 were elected. A progressive party candidate has considerable difficulty in get- 
ting elected without the recommendation or support of these unions in the 
election. Candidates from within the unions are also at a great advantage 
compared with ordinary citizens, farmers, people from minor enterprises and 
the like, in that they have the unions’ resources of manpower at their disposal 
in their election activities. 

It is because of this dependence on the unions in its election campaigns 
that the Socialist Party is unable to shake off its tendency to represent only 
the interests of the unions. Of course, there are constant criticisms of this 
state of affairs from members of both the Socialist Party and the unions. Such 
a relationship between party and unions is wrong, they declare, and should 
be exchanged for a more norual relationship of co-operation. Nor do the 
unions themselves deny this, in principle. 

Ever since the Socialist Party split in two and the Democratic Socialist 
Party came into being, a number of different ideas for getting party-union 
relations back on a more normal footing have been under consideration. 

The first is the idea that the unions should stop supporting any particular 
political party and that a relationship similar to that existing at present 
between the labor unions and political parties in the U.S. and West Germany 
should be created instead. In these countries, a union member can join freely 
any political party he wishes and pay his subscription to that party. Both the 
Socialist and the Democratic Socialist parties have increased their membership 
since they split, but both still have less than 50,000 members. Ideally, they 
ought to get at least 500,000 members—the membership of the Social-Democratic 
Party in West Germany. The difficulty is, however, that union members in 
Japan are reluctant openly to become members of one of the progressive 
parties, fearing that to do so would hinder their chances of promotion, since 
most of the people at the top support the conservative party and dislike the 
progressives. 

The proposal that the unions give up support of any particular political 
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party is being given strong support by forces close to the Communist Party 
also. These hope that freedom for unionists to support any party would give 
them a pretext to solicit subscriptions to the Communist Party and support 
for its candidates. 

The second idea for normalizing relations is that the unions should, 
as in the case of Britain’s T.U.C. and the unions in Austria, maintain a close 
relationship of co-operation with the progressive political parties by joining 
those parties as a body and becoming supporting organizations. The Demo- 
cratic Socialist Party, thus, urged Zenré and its member unions to join the 
Party as a body in the manner of the T.U.C. The proposal, however, was not 
accepted. Had it succeeded, party subscriptions would have been paid by 
the unions in a lump; the number of party members would have increased, 
and the flow of party funds would have become smoother. Unionists not sup- 
porting the Democratic Socialist Party could have refused to pay their sub- 
scriptions under a contract-out system. The Socialist Party, however, had 
only just split in two, and the members of the unions were likewise divided 
in their loyalties. Such a move, moreover, would have represented too sudden 
a switch from the loose relationship of support existing hitherto. 

It can be said in conclusion that, while at present the Japanese 
labor unions are in general co-operating with the Socialist Party and the De- 
mocratic Socialist Party, it seems likely that in future there will be increasingly 
strong calls for support for both the Socialist parties and the Communist 
Party. Neither the present political climate in Japan nor the outdated attitude 
of the conservatives toward labor policy permit any sign of the unions coming 
to co-operate with the conservative party. 


ECONOMIC : 
The Bank of Japan , 


N March 31, 1960, the Special Committee on the Central Banking System, 
O which has been considering plans for reorganizing the Bank of Japan, 
decided upon a draft report of its findings. This committee was es- 
tablished by the Committee for the Survey of the Financial System (Kinyt 
Seido Chdsa-kai), which itself was set up by the Ministry of Finance. The 
draft report was submitted to and approved by the Committee for the Survey 
of the Financial System at a general meeting which convened on April 30, 
and in the near future it is to be sent to the Minister of Finance. 
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The Bank of Japan, which was established in 1882, is the only Japanese 


bank of issue. The present law governing the operation of the bank was 
adopted in 1942, during the heat of World War II. As one might expect, it 
was a nationalistic law, which made little provision for the bank’s indepen- 


dence. 
l. 


no 


The main provisions were as follows: 

The capital of the bank was fixed at ¥100,000,000 of which the Goyv- 
ernment furnished ¥55,000,000, and the general public, ¥45,000,000. 
Certificates of investment were issued to the public investors, but they 
had no voice in the management of the bank. There was, in fact, no 
general stockholders’ meeting. 

The Minister of Finance appointed the governor of the bank, as well as 
the vice-governor and the directors. Moreover, the Minister's approval 
was necessary in order to fix the discount rate, and, as if this were not 
enough, the Minister was empowered to “issue commands to the bank 
in the event of necessity.” 

The organization of the bank was modeled on the Fiihrer system of 
Nazi Germany. Control was centralized in the office of the governor, 
and the vice-governor and directors were no more than assistants. The 
governor, in effect, had charge of deciding upon and enforcing all 
policies. 

The amount of currency issued by the bank was subject to a maximum 
limit and had no relationship to the bank’s gold and foreign currency 
reserve. 


In 1949 the Supreme Command of the Allied Forces suggested that a 


policy board be set up with the aim of democratizing the Bank of Japan and 
redistributing its various powers. The board was duly established, and the 
following revisions were carried out: 


no 


Future decisions involving bank policy were put under the jurisdiction 
of the policy board, which itself was to be composed of the governor 
of the bank, four committee members from the general public (re- 
presentatives of city banks, provincial banks, industry, and agriculture), 
and two committee members from the Government (representatives of 
the Ministry of Finance and the Board of Economic Planning). Gov- 
ernment members were not given the power to vote; decisions were to 
be made by a majority of the other five members. 
The governor of the bank was charged with carrying out the decisions 
of the policy board. No ruling was made as to who would be head 
of the policy board, but in subsequent practice the governor has filled 
that post. 
The policy board was given power to regulate the bank’s discount rate 
without approval from the Minister of Finance. At the same time, the 
Minister retained his power to issue orders to the bank in case of need. 
In 1957 the Bank of Japan was given a new weapon in the form of the 


reserve deposit system, but though decisions concerning its rate are under the 
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jurisdiction of the policy board, they require the approval of the Minister of 
Finance. 

The Special Committee on the Central Banking System began its discus- 
sions of a possible revision in 1958. Composed of sixteen members from various 
fields, the committee is headed by Shibusawa Keiz6, who is also head of the 
Committee for the Survey of the Financial System, and who has in the past 
served as both Governor of the Bank of Japan and Minister of Finance. Despite 
the excellent qualifications of the chairman, and despite two years of debate, 
the committee has been unable to overcome basic differences of opinion on 
relationship between the Government and the bank. 


Under the present law of the Bank of Japan the Government's influence 
on the bank remains exceedingly strong. Indeed, the Government may issue 
commands at will, and the bank is legally obligated to obey. In actual 
practice the Government has never invoked its general power to give orders 
as necessary, but the very existence of that power undoubtedly places the 
bank under continued pressure. There is never any assurance that government 
interference will not prevent the bank from carrying out its principal func- 
tion, which is to maintain the value of the national currency. With cabinets 
formed by political parties, there is a constant danger that inflationary 
measures will be adopted despite opposition from the bank. 

Under these circumstances, the Special Committee recognized in 
principle that the bank must be given the power to maintain its indepen- 
dence, and the draft report recommends that the bank be given complete 
control over the discount rate, open market operations, and payment reserve 
operations. Recognition of the bank’s freedom of action in these fields is 
by no means an insignificant change. 

The difficulty is that if the bank is to be made independent, a ques- 
tion arises as to what is to be done when the bank and the Government 
disagree. According to the Constitution, the Government is responsible to 
the National Diet, which is the country’s highest governing authority. If 
the Bank of Japan were given the power to adopt policies of which the Govern- 
ment disapproved, how could the Government carry out its responsibility to the 
legislative body? 

This problem is exceedingly complicated, both in theory and in practice. 
There is always need, in practice, for unity in national economic policies, and if 
the financial measures taken by the Bank of Japan do not accord with govern- 
ment policy, nothing but confusion can result. 

The Special Committee was split from beginning to end on the question 
of how conflicts that might arise between Government and bank were to be 
resolved. As a result, the final report contained the following two dissenting 
opinions: 

A. Power of direction to rest with the Government. 
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This argument holds that in the event of a difference of opinion 
between the bank and the Government, the Minister of Finance ought to 
have the right to issue directives to the bank’s policy board. The position 
of the Government would be somewhat stronger than that of the British 
Government, which is empowered to “consult” with the Bank of England. 
The “directive” would not be a command, and the Government would not 
be able to force the Bank of Japan to follow it. At the same time, it would 
constitute a moral restraint on the bank, and the policy board would pre- 
sumably “be free to resign’’ if it could not comply. The power to issue 
such directives would give the Government final authority and _ there- 
fore solve both the problem of national economic unity and that of the 
Government's responsibility to the Diet. There is no assurance, however, 
that it would not also compromise the bank’s freedom. 

B. Power of postponing decisions to rest with the Government. 

According to this argument, in the event of a disagreement, the Gov- 
ernment would have the right to request that the Bank of Japan postpone 
its decision for a set length of time. At the end of this period, the bank’s 
policy board would reconsider its original policy, but should there be no 
change of heart on the part of the board, the original decision would go 
into effect. This proposal is based on the West German Central Bank Law. 
It aims at preserving harmony between Government and bank by forcing 
a cooling-off period on the bank, but it nevertheless gives the bank the 
final say. This solution would, needless to say, ensure the bank’s indepen- 
dence, but the problems of unity in national policy and of the Government's 
responsibility to the Diet would remain. 


The Special Committee, then, was unable to give a single, clear-cut defini- 


tion of the relationship between the Government and the central bank. On other 
points, however, it reached agreement. Some of these are as follows: 


1. Return of Capital of the Bank of Japan. The bank should buy back 
its investment certificates and become a special institution without 
capitalization. The purpose of this step, for which the law governing the 
Central Bank of New Zealand is a precedent, is to avoid giving the im- 
pression that Japan’s conservative government favors the nationalization 
of important industries, but at the same time to prevent putting the 
bank into the hands of ordinary investors and thus hampering its public 
activities. 

2. Organization of the Bank of Japan. The policy board will become, 
both in name and in fact, the central authority of the bank; it will not 
only make decisions, but carry them out. The policy board will be 
strengthened by the addition of two vice-governors, both of whom 
will have the power to vote on decisions (at present there is only 
one vice-president, and he is not on the board). The governor of the 
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bank will be legally appointed chairman of the board and given full 
authority over the bank’s organizational structure. 

3. Currency System. The current limitations on the amount of currency 
that can be issued will be abolished. The reason is simply that the 
limitations have been meaningless—whenever the amount of currency 
in circulation has exceeded the maximum, the maximum has been 
changed. From now on the bank will use its own judgment in deciding 
the amount of money to be put out. 

Such is the gist of the report submitted by the Special Committee. The 
Minister of Finance is left with the problem of deciding upon one of the two 
proposals for defining the relationship between the Government and the bank. 
It is considered almost certain that he will choose the one that gives the Gov- 
ernment the power to issue directives, but it is almost equally certain that 
the Government will avoid abusing this privilege. It is out of respect for the 
bank’s independence that the Government is recognizing its freedom of action 
with regard to the discount rate, open market operations, and payment reserve 
operations. Surely the Government will not exert its directive powers in any 
other than the most exceptional instances. In this connection, it should be 
observed that the all-encompassing power to issue commands when necessary 
has never once been invoked. 

The Special Committee’s report was probably influenced considerably 
by the discussions of the Radcliff Committee in England, which came to the 
conclusion that the power to issue directives was needed. The fact that the 
alternate proposal for postponing decisions was included in the report at all 
is probably due to the general confusion that prevails in the Japanese economy. 

Though fifteen years have passed since the war, many of the wartime 
controls are still in force. One way to attack these is to establish the principle 
of free action on the part of the central bank, but, in actual fact, in order to 
maintain a favorable balance of payment it is necessary for the country to 
have a unified economic policy, and this means that national financial policy 
must be controlled to some extent. In view of this inconsistency, the report 
of the Special Committee seems natural enough. 

The report is expected to become law around October, 1961, at the 
earliest. 
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SOCIAL: 
Family Reunions 


URING the wartime bombings and the subsequent chaos, many Japanese 
boys and girls were separated from their parents and left drifting about 
homeless. Many small children, too, were abandoned by their parents 

because of the difficulty of supporting them during and immediately after the 
war. Such children were, of course, taken in by the child welfare institutions 
existing all over the country, but most of them continued to long for their 
parents and to hope some day to find them again. Some of the parents, of 
course, were killed in the raids, but among those who survived there are some 
who to this day are still searching for their children. 

To help them, the Asahi Shimbun has on frequent occasions since 
February, 1956, published photographs of children seeking their parents, together 
with details of their past as far as these are known. In the four years up to 
January, 1960, the number of children thus brought to the public’s notice, 
including repetitions, totaled 4,143. As a result, 339 of them were either 
brought together with their parents or relatives again or put in contact with 
them. Time and again, there have been heart-warming scenes of rejoicing as 
parents who had given their children up for dead learnt of their survival, or 
tearfully clasped them in their arms once more. 

Here is an account of how the movement began: In December, 1955, 
ten years after the end of the war, word of the desperate efforts of these war 
orphans to find their parents came to the ears of the Governor of Hydégo Pre- 
fecture, Sakamoto Masaru. Somewhere, he reflected, the parents too might 
possibly be alive and looking for their children. He had a list made and 
photographs taken of all the children of unknown origin in institutions in the 
prefecture; these were then incorporated in pamphlets and distributed. 

The list, however, included children who had drifted in from other 
prefectures after being separated from their parents in the raids, and it proved 
insufficient to investigate within Hydgo Prefecture alone. Accordingly, at a 
national conference of prefectural governors in January of the next year, 
Governor Sakamoto sought the co-operation of governors throughout the country. 

A member of the Asahi Shimbun staff who heard of this project proposed 
that the Asahi should cooperate in the attempt to find these children’s parents. 
He next went to the Welfare Ministry and asked it to make a survey of all 
the thousand-odd child welfare institutions in the country. At first, the Min- 
istry was unenthusiastic. Ten years after the end of the war, it suggested, 
any such campaign could result in finding the parents of one or two children 
at the most. Surely, he countered, that alone would make it worth-while? 

Eventually, the Ministry was won over by his enthusiasm. And so, as 
a result of the humanity of one of its reporters, the Asahi Shimbun came to 
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start its hunt for missing parents. 

On February 25, 1956, the Asahi Shimbun published a first list with 
photos of 134 war “orphans” and appealed to readers who might have clues to 
contact the paper. 

The Asahi itself was very apprehensive concerning the results. Many 
of the children, having still been tiny when they were bombed out and separated 
from their parents, did not even know their parents’ names or where they lived. 
The parents themselves, too, not having seen their children since they were 
small, might not recognize them from a single photo. 

This apprehension soon proved needless, however. Only two days after 
the paper appeared, the mother of an eighteen-year-old girl in an Osaka 
institution came forward. The photograph of the joyful reunion between 
mother and daughter that subsequently appeared in the newspaper did much 
to encourage the Asahi staff members concerned. 

Following this, the Asahi almost every day carried accounts from various 
parts of the country of reunions between parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, who had been worrying constantly over the fate of their dear ones. 
Of the 1,464 children of whom the Asahi gave details during the first three 
months, 170 were reunited with their parents or relatives. 

One mother who had not seen the Asahi discovered a photograph of 
her long-missing child on a piece of old newspaper wrapping some vegetables 
she had bought; and there were many other similar stories. 

The Asahi received many letters from parents asking it to help find 
their children, and the campaign began to extend to children in places other 
than the child welfare institutions. The general public, too, came to realize 
that the institutions were caring not only for foundlings and delinquents as it 
had tended to assume before, but also for many children differing from 
“normal” children only in having been made victims of the war, and as a 
result institution children began to receive more attention and sympathy than 
hitherto. 

In the end, the Welfare Ministry, which had at first not been too 
hopeful of the campaign, as well as social welfare organizations throughout the 
country, decided to give it positive support. The Asahi increased the number 
of its staff working exclusively on the project, and besides collecting and 
classifying material from child welfare institutions all over the country began 
to keep a card index of children posted by the police as missing and to include 
them also in its pages. 

In 1957, the Government in its turn felt impelled to act, and made a 
budgetary appropriation so that the Welfare Ministry could carry out similar 
work on its own account. As a result, liaison between the various institutions 
improved, and the work of the Asahi men also was made easier. 

Even when a child has been found, it will not be really happy unless the 
parents take the trouble to ensure that it can adapt itself to its changed environ- 
ment. The Welfare Ministry, therefore, directed local child- and social-welfare 
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workers to give such parents advice on the question. Sometimes a rediscovered 
parent has remarried and finds it awkward to take the child in. Sometimes, 
again, the parent or parents are too poor to support the child. In such cases, 
care must be taken not to wound the child’s feelings, and economic assistance 
given where required. 

Another problem was created by the feelings of those children whose 
parents were not found, in relation to their more fortunate fellows. The 
Government decided, therefore, to try to find people who would adopt such 
children, or look after them, or give them work in places where they could 
live-in. Gradually, the repercussions of the movement spread further and 
further. 

One pair of brothers who were separated by the air raids were after 
eleven years put in touch with each other through a notice in the Asahi. By 
then, however, the younger brother had already been taken out of a Tokyo 
child welfare institution and adopted by a family in Hokkaido, Japan’s most 
northerly island. The elder brother—who was still in Tokyo—was so eager, 
however, to hear at least his brother’s voice that the Asahi contacted its Hok- 
kaido branch and let the two brothers speak to each other over the newspaper's 
private line. In this way, the newspaper’s work came to extend beyond merely 
looking for the children’s parents. 

At Christmas, 1957, Radio Tokyo's television station co-operated in the 
search by letting viewers see and hear peculiarities in the children’s behavior 
and local accents in their speech which a newspaper report could not convey. 
It decided, moreover, to continue such broadcasts at fortnightly intervals from 
the beginning of 1958. 

In the same year, the Photographers’ Association, an organization of 
professional photographers, had posters made bearing photographs of the 
parentless children, which were put up all over the country in places where 
people gather. Private organizations other than the Asahi came, thus, to 
co-operate in the movement. 

In time, the Asahi’s work came to extend beyond Japan’s shores to other 
parts of Asia affected directly by the war. It put out a helping hand, for 
instance, to children left behind in Manchuria during the wartime chaos, and 
to children of mixed blood in the Philippines who sent letters enquiring about 
their fathers. 

The campaign to find lost parents is now in its fifth year. The search 
for parents of children separated from them through wartime air raids is almost 
over, and even the children whose parents could not be found have either 
been adopted by other families or have grcwn up enough to leave the institu- 
tions and find work in ordinary society. The original aims of the campaign 
have, thus, been more or less fulfilled. 

However, there are still cases all over Japan of parents abandoning their 
children because of financial difficulties or domestic discord, and of children 
who for one reason or another have lost contact with their parents. All such 
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children are sent to child welfare institutions, but the search for their parents 
must be continued nevertheless. And wherever the parents can and are will- 
ing to take back the child, it must be returned to them. Then there are the 
mixed-blood children, fathered by Japanese soldiers in the Asian countries 
occupied by Japan during the war, who are looking for their fathers. It is 
necessary that the campaign be continued for the sake of children such as these. 

There are all kinds of snags in this kind of work. The parents of some 
abandoned children leave a note giving the child’s name and age, and saying 
in effect: “I am far too poor to bring up this child properly; would some kind 
person take care of it for a while?” Many, however, are simply left to their 
fate by the roadside. When a child’s real name is not known, it is given a new 
one at the institution. In such cases, those responsible find out from the 
institutions or the persons who found the child all possible details such as the 
date and time of discovery and the way it was dressed. These details are then 
noted on a card and publicized. Where the child has been abandoned, the 
parents are normally too poor to take it back, and the case must be turned 
over to some social service organization. 

Social welfare work in postwar Japan has made great strides compared 
with prewar days, but the activities of the Government and other public bodies 
in this field are still—partly because of lack of funds—far from adequate. 
Since prewar days, not only the Asahi but other Japanese newspapers also 
have carried on undertakings aimed at supplementing the deficiencies of social 
welfare, using their position as organs of mass communication to inform and 
appeal to the public. The usual arrangement is to set up a social service or- 
ganization within the firm which acts in liaison with the editorial office. The 
campaign to find the parents of “orphaned” children has been one of the most 
successful examples of this kind of activity by Japanese newspapers. 
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Tradition and Japanese Youth 


Takeyama Michio 


N all probability, no people have changed so greatly in the past 100 years as 
] have the Japanese. In population, in foreign relations, in production, in 
ways of living and, most of all, in human ambitions and outlook on the 
world in general, Japan has almost become a completely new country. After 
the Great Earthquake of 1923 in particular Japan entered a new stage of 
development. An economic depression continued for some years and a reaction 
took place against moral chaos and the Left-Wing. Then followed war, defeat 
and recovery—a process also paralleled in a few other countries. The Pacific 
War, in particular, had far-reaching repercussions. 

If one reads observations on Japan written by foreigners, one often 
finds Japan described as primarily an obstinately conservative country which 
only experienced ideological confusion and social chaos as a result of defeat 
in World War II. But this is not so. Japan has been undergoing a continuous 
change ever since the Meiji Restoration, and her traditions have been gradually 
undermined throughout these years. This was inevitable once Japan chose 
to become a modern nation. 

This modernization process changed Japan into a completely different 
entity in a short span of time. She had no time to grow organically, and today 
contains many inharmonious and undigested elements. In today’s Japan, one 
can no longer find that class of people, described by Lafcadio Hearn, who lived 
only in the pure spirit of tradition. Nor can one find the environment that 
went with it. 

The problems of youth are rooted in this same over-all situation, merely 
taking on the forms peculiar to youth as such. 

Japanese youth has grown up in a cultural amalgam of East and West 
and has achieved its present form by surviving the fierce competition arising 
from overpopulation. In this situation are to be found many phenomena not 
to be seen in other countries. 
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For example, any foreigner who learns of the tremendous competition 
faced by students in the school entrance examinations can hardly fail to be 
astonished. Nor is it easy for youth to find jobs. The education of Japan’s 
youth is modern, and employment generally has been modernized also. Yet 
there is a very high rate of suicide among the youth of Japan, due to a feeling 
toward suicide which has prevailed in Japan from ancient days and which sees 
it not as a shameful defeat but gives it, rather, a romantic tinge that is linked 
directly with concepts of honor, of loyalty and of salvation in Nirvana. Japan’s 
youth in today’s modern society has inherited the age-old qualities of the 
Japanese people such as industriousness, self-denial, vitality and sensitivity. 
Along with these, though, down-to-earth, hedonistic tendencies have also in- 
filtrated its life to a great degree. 

In this complex society of tumultuous change, the majority of youths 
live wholesome, if unnoticed, lives as citizens. Family life is changing its 
characteristics, but it continues to offer protection. The fundamentals of life, 
as far as private individuals are concerned, do not change so easily. What 
gives a special character to this day and age, however, are a few individuals 
who are out of the ordinary and who are extremely active. Such individuals, 
though not fully understood by solid citizens and even regarded with suspicion, 
have an ever-widening influence and eventually create the social modes of their 
age. 

There are two phenomena which give the problem of Japan’s youth to- 
day its special character. The first is the uninhibited youngster represented 
by the term “mambo tribe.” The second is the intellectual youth who has 
taken to politics. These trends of revolt against tradition were already in clear 
evidence even before the war. 

Phenomena such as the “mambo tribe” seem to be common to all 
countries of the world, and it is needless to dwell on them here. However, 
the society of present-day Japan possesses nothing to remedy the phenomenon, 
and the lack of discipline of these youths has become a frighteningly general 
feature of the whole of Japanese society. The foreigner arriving in Japan may 
well feel angry at having been deceived by the old legend that the Japanese 
people are the politest in the whole world. 

The public life of the Japanese people has, indeed, changed greatly. 
Japan went through a long war which was one continuous strain. Then came 
the shock of defeat and the chaos of inflation. All authority was liquidated, 
and unrestricted freedom was decreed in the midst of utter poverty. The peo- 
ple lost their sense of balance and with it all self-control. Today, the Japanese 
have recovered to some extent. The populace, however, has concentrated in 
the cities, and as a result of competition which knows no rules or regulations, 
new fashions and crazes have sprung up and died from day to day like rootless 
weeds, swaying the minds and hearts of the people first one way then another. 
A large volume of low-quality publications designed purely to amuse has added 
to the general decadence. Criticism is often irresponsible. The Japanese of 
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the past were self-restraint personified; today, the Japanese in public life have 
almost no self-restraint whatever. The sights and scenes to be seen in the 
streets reflect faithfully the minds of the people who live there, and the present 
state of the public spirit of the Japanese is well represented by the disorder in 
the streets of their large cities. This is a far from desirable environment for 
youth. The question of what Japan’s youth will make of its freedom, living 
as it does amidst such a mass culture, will have to await an answer in the 
future. 

Next, there is the phenomenon of intellectual youth turned political. 
Here again, youth is the product of its environment. Youth is always drawn 
to the popular figures on whom the brightest spotlights are focused from day 
to day. Politically-minded students only mirror the opinions of such figures: 
no ideological problem exists that is peculiar to youth alone. This is so, at 
least, as far as Japan is concerned. 

When I read about Europe of the period from about 1920 to 1950, I am 
surprised to find how the psychology and the theories of youth then resembled 
those of the present in Japan. Let us examine at this point the reason why 
Left-Wing thinking is still so prevalent in Japan today. 

First of all, it is difficult for people in a far-away island country such 
as Japan to grasp realistically the world situation. On top of this, in the effort 
to catch up with Western progress, Japan’s intellectual class abandoned the 
empirical method of thinking taught them by Confucianism and adopted an 
ideology of mere concepts and words, which they failed to make their own. 
In order to catch up in haste with the West, the Japanese acquired the habit 
of adopting only the conclusions of thought processes that had grown out of 
the realities faced by the countries of the West. They abandoned the practice 
of thinking for themselves. It cannot be denied that this immature, shallow 
and narrow way of thinking exists even today. 

Recent historical developments must also be taken into account. At 
one time, Left-Wing thought swept the whole of prewar Japan. This was sup- 
pressed by the militarists, however. The Japanese believed, thus, that the 
outcome of World War II proved Left-Wing thought to have been right all 
the time. In the postwar vacuum, the Communists were the only ones who 
pointed out a future for the Japanese. What was more, the Occupation 
authorities’ policy was to encourage the Left-Wing in an effort to suppress old 
influences and to teach the Japanese the progress made by the West. As a 
result, the Left-Wing established an absolute authority and at one stage took 
over organs of public expression, pumping its teachings into the minds of 
young intellectuals. The changes that took place in East Europe were reported 
in a few lines in unnoticed corners of the reduced-size newspapers of that 
period. Thus Japan’s intelligentsia, after a long period of isolation from the 
rest of the world, started out anew with the same sort of feeling as that of 
the period when the Front Populaire dominated Japan. When the war started, 
most of the intellectuals, excited by nationalism, had turned collaborators with 
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the military. When the war was over, they experienced pangs of conscience 
at what they had done and, at the same time, felt a sense of inferiority to the 
Communists, who had remained faithful throughout the war to their ideals. 

There is one great motivating force that supports this emotional back- 
ground. It is the loss of a national sense of moral confidence. 

The Japanese form an interesting contrast with the people of Germany. 
It seems that even after their Nazi experience, the German people retained 
a brimming confidence in their own moral character. I believe this is because 
Germany long had its Prussian spirit, its burgher or townsman morality. It 
also had Christianity. It was these that had created the glories of German 
culture. The Nazis were simply upstarts who upset these glories and worked 
their evil. Once the Nazis were destroyed, Germany became again the great 
nation it had once been. In other words, the Nazi period was something like 
a temporary attack of acute pneumonia. The evils that resulted were done 
in a sick delirium. Once the sickness was cured, the German people returned 
to health and were able to have confidence in themselves. 

However, the situation was different in Japan. First, there was war on 
the continent. This war spread and spread until it got completely out of 
control. Coercion was piled on coercion in an effort to regiment the entire 
nation. At every step and in everything the Emperor was brought to the fore. 
The entire moral energy of the Japanese accumulated through centuries of 
history was mobilized to fight the war. Yet all this collapsed and ended, after 
extreme hardships, in total defeat. Japan was defeated physically, morally and 
spiritually. As a result, the Japanese jumped to the conclusion that historic 
Japan in its entirety was wrong, and there followed a period of bitter self- 
rejection and self-indictment. To replace the past, modern progress came to 
be worshiped as the only salvation. This worship aroused deep passions and 
illusions. For a long time, the Japanese were unable to differentiate between 
West European progress and communism. 

Today, antiwar and peace are the subjects that move the Japanese the 
most. The memory of the wretched sufferings of the last war is still deeply 
rooted in their minds, and every Left-Wing advocate aims at arousing these 
memories. To take a foreign issue as an example, a typical claim is that Chan- 
cellor Adenauer is following in the steps of Hitler. Such claims are widely 
and repeatedly made. Again, the Japanese pride themselves in being the only 
people in the world to have been subjected to the atom bomb. But, if the 
truth be told, they did not know anything definite about the atom bomb at 
the time it was dropped. In order to prevent the nation from panicking, the 
Japanese Government made no detailed announcement on the Hiroshima 
bombing, while the Occupation banned for a long period any mention of the 
atom bomb. It was only after John Hersey’s book on Hiroshima was translated 
into Japanese and exploited for peace propaganda purposes that fear of the 
atom bomb became general. One might add that the propaganda was an 
overwhelming success. 
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The reason why Left-Wing thought is so firmly rooted among Japan's 
young intellectuals lies in the background just discussed. At one extreme, one 
finds humanism and illusions, at the other resentment and a desire for destruc- 
tion. In between, a vague complex dominates intellectual youth. They are 
dominated by advocacies that are pitched at their emotions, that provide only 
one-sided interpretations of all things and that promise future salvation. There 
is no doubt that such has been experienced or is being experienced in all 
countries of the world. In the case of postwar Japan, however, this trend has 
appeared with explosive ferocity. 

However, economic conditions are gradually becoming more stabilized, 
and the true world situation is becoming known. The Japanese, thus, have 
regained their spiritual balance to some extent. Of late, the disintegration of 
various sectors of the Left-Wing is occurring with greater frequency. This trend, 
in fact, is coming to resemble an avalanche. Ten years ago, every intellectual 
man of action was a fellow-traveler and students were under the influence of 
these men. Today, the scope of Left-Wing student activity has narrowed. The 
political movement of students today has become Trotskyist, criticizing even 
the Soviet Union itself. 

From an over-all point of view, it may perhaps be said that the young 
intellectual of postwar Japan first went through a period of nihilistic apathy, 
then became excited over a visionary idea of salvation, and now today is 
gradually heading in the direction of a realism that has no particular goal. 

What of the attitude of youth toward the Emperor? 

Originally, the Emperor was a spiritual authority that had no temporal 
power. If one sees the Imperial Palace in Kyoto, one notes that Imperial 
palaces in the past were completely unfortified. When Japan was re-created 
in the image of a modern state, however, the Emperor was given a position 
patterned after European monarchies. For the first time, the Emperor put 
on military uniform and took up residence in the fortified Chiyoda Castle— 
today’s Imperial Palace. In this way, the Emperor came to have both a spiritual 
authority and an administrative position, and thereby was made the central 
force in the creation of a modern Japan. Eventually, his position became a 
mere form. During the war, however, the Emperor came to be exploited, just 
as the divine oracles were exploited by tyrants in ancient Greece. Today, the 
Emperor has returned to his traditional role as the focal point of popular 
affection and occupies only a symbolic position. The people in general have 
an affection toward the Emperor; however, the majority of young intellectuals 
have no interest whatever in, or even reject, the Emperor system. 

Militarism in Japan, centered around the Emperor, was not exactly 
Fascism. It differed from the situation in countries where an ideology had 
established a dictatorship in peacetime and where this dictatorship had then 
led the nation into war. Although there were some Fascistic elements, the 
militarism that arose in Japan was essentially a wartime phenomenon. 

Many foreigners are prone to think of the Japanese as fanatics who go 
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around with a short sword in their mouths, rage about them with bloodshot 
eyes and commit harakiri with laughter on their lips. This is not a true picture. 

Today, even patriotism is disappearing—let alone Fascism. In the first 
place, the Japanese people originally had very little direct contact with people 
of other nations. The patriotism of the Japanese people does not stem from 
any feeling of rivalry with the people of other nations. Rather, it is a feeling 
that arises from the desire of the individual to become part and parcel of an 
entity larger than himself and of sacrificing himself for that larger entity. It 
is just this feeling that was wiped out after the war. 

Then there is the question of religion, which it is difficult to dispose of 
in a few words. Christian standards are of no use in judging the religiousness 
of the Japanese people. Originally, the Japanese people were fervent Bud- 
dhists. Three hundred years ago, however, the Tokugawa Shogunate sup- 
pressed Buddhism and in its stead imposed Confucian ethics upon the Japa- 
nese. From this time on, the Japanese character became essentially extremely 
secularized. And for this reason it was comparatively easy for the Japanese 
to adopt European progress. This may be one thing that distinguishes Japan 
from other Asian nations. In the past 100 years, the modernization of Japan 
and the achievement and development of Japan’s independence were the aims 
that satisfied the soul of Japan. Consequently, the intellectuals naturally came 
to think of all things historical as reactionary. For the same reason, there was 
little religious activity and youth itself came to have little concern for religion. 

Modern progress at first appeared to the people of Asia as the power to 
conquer. It would be difficult for a European to understand what a tremen- 
dous pressure this constituted. It was necessary for Japan, for instance, to make 
progress part and parcel of itself in order to save itself from this conquest. 
Again it would be difficult for a European to understand what tremendous 
efforts the Japanese made to this end. And, in order to achieve moderniza- 
tion, Japan was forced to make great sacrifices. In all probability, of all 
countries outside of Europe, no country achieved modernization so successfully 
and at the same time underwent such agonies as did Japan. 

In the beginning, Japan’s traditional spirit was at the core of her efforts 
to utilize modern techniques. However, in time, modernization itself rendered 
Japan’s traditional spirit powerless. In other words, Japan sold its soul in 
order to continue its existence. Perhaps, though, this is too extreme a way of 
putting it. When one thinks of what the New China is going through, it 
may be said that Japan managed to make modern progress its own, with all 
its awesome power, without too great a dislocation. 

From the Japanese viewpoint, it seems that the other countries of Asia 
are trying to do all at once something which took Japan 100 years. One prays 
that these countries, with their ancient and noble religions, will achieve what 
Japan achieved without falling into the same spiritual impasse. 

The biggest problem facing the youth of Japan today is that the Japa- 
nese have lost all goals, have lost their faith and no longer seek moral standards 
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in their lives. In all probability, this is a problem common to all countries; 
the entire world, no doubt, is headed in the same direction. In the last 
analysis, because of historic developments, it may be said that this trend has 
appeared most apparently in Japan. Today, in Japan, the artistic legacies of 
our ancestors are being viewed with new eyes and our recent economic recovery 
has helped us in recovering part of our self-confidence. However, as far as 
ethics and morals are concerned, the problem has been relegated to the ques- 
tion of social systems and there is nothing any more that fires the hearts of the 
Japanese. No longer can reliance on science satisfy us. No doubt, there is 
a need for a new faith. This is already a problem, however, that transcends 
the boundaries of the country called Japan. 
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Some Remarks 


on the Japanese Press 
William Lange 


T the end of my talk on the mass press in Japan at a panel discussion 
at the recent IPI Congress in Tokyo, one of the delegates from Europe 
said, in effect: “If what we have heard from Mr. Ryi, Mr. Shiraishi 

and Mr. Lange about the Japanese press is true—then this press must be a 
unique phenomenon, practically a paradisaic affair!” This remark gave me 
much food for thought and I made it a point to check once more my IPI talk. 
In the main points and in most details, I feel justified in here presenting my 
contentions once more. If what I have to say is in parts paradoxical—well, 
so are many other realities, not only in Japan, but in most countries. 

The mass press in Japan and my native Germany cannot really be 
compared. We have, to be sure, some mass circulation papers in West 
Germany. The internationally best known of them is, perhaps, the 10-pfennig 
Bild Zeitung. It is, 1 am informed, the one paper in West Germany which, 
in circulation, comes near to the press giants of Japan—the Asahi, Mainichi 
and Yomiuri. Bild Zeitung has between two and three million circulation. 
I remember how impressed I was, when I first returned to West Germany in 
1954 after an absence of twenty years. I visited friends in the city of Detmold. 
Here, in a typical haven for retired officials with a population of less than 
35,000, two street-sellers of Bild Zeitung—one at the railway station, one on 
the market square—made a comfortable living out of the daily sale of the 
paper. This German mass paper lives on street sales, with only very few 
monthly subscribers. 

Does this Bild Zeitung have any political influence? I think this would 
be the last thing it wants to have. It plays on the emotions of its readers more 
than on their intellect. One instance is the prevention of cruelty to animals; 
it is jokingly said: “If, just before a general election, Bild Zeitung came out 
with the story that Chancellor Adenauer secretly slaughters young dogs, he 
would surely be defeated.” Recently, a refugee from East Germany—used only 
to blood-curdling reports on the actions of “war-mongering West Germans and 
Americans” in the Communist-controlled press there—said to me: “These 
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Western mass papers are very difficult to read. You have to hold them care- 
fully horizontally to stop the blood dripping down!” 

It would appear, thus, that the majority of Western mass papers cannot 
be compared with the Japanese daily newspapers with circulations of millions 
of copies, but are rather the counterpart of the cheaply-priced weeklies in Japan. 

One can say, therefore, that the Japanese mass press is not what we in 
the West commonly call a “mass” or “popular” press. The Asahi, Mainichi, 
Yomiuri, the three giants with circulations—as we are informed—of between 
two and three million copies daily, are of the standard of the Die Welt, the 
Frankfurter, Le Monde and The Guardian. 

To refer once more to the Bild Zeitung—the most representative “mass- 
paper” in Western Germany—this paper lays no claim to giving its readers 
anything like full domestic news coverage—to say nothing of coverage in 
international developments—nor does it have intellectual aspirations. Yet it is 
just this full coverage of domestic and foreign news, plus a rather high intel- 
lectual standard, which the mass-circulation press in Japan aims to attain. This 
full coverage definitely includes spheres not commonly classified as “straight 
news.” Information on technical and scientific developments in the world are 
as eagerly sought by these papers as are more common daily events. 

To be sure, there are certain—and interesting—exceptions to this rule. 
They concern the, at times, rather incomprehensible lack of interest of Japa- 
nese editors in news from neighboring Far Eastern countries. This was one 
of the main subjects of the 1956 IPI meeting held in Tokyo, when Asian 
editors gave many instances of this failing. In addition to the realization that 
only a relatively small percentage of space was given to news from and about 
the Far East, it was found that even of this limited space, more than 30 per 
cent was devoted to China. Because of this, Indian editors remarked, in- 
formative news and news analyses on Indian affairs was being treated rather 
offhandedly by the Japanese mass press. They also pointed out that even the 
little news that was carried most often concerned statements by Mr. Nehru. 
They added that, though Mr. Nehru certainly is the best-known Indian leader, 
“Mr. Nehru alone is not all that is—or should be—of interest to the Japanese 
as regards Indian affairs.” True, there has been a certain change in this 
respect since 1956. Yet on the other hand, just in the more recent months, 
when the United States looms largely as one of the most important, perhaps 
the most important of countries in Japanese eyes, U.S. affairs are most widely 
published in Japanese-language papers, in relation to foreign news in general. 

A word, at this point, on the English-language papers in Japan: The 
Japan Times, The Mainichi, The Yomiuri and the Asahi Evening News are a 
godsend to foreigners and tourists in Japan. Either regularly or from time to 
time they print leading articles and other columns from their “mother papers” 
(if any). Some of them also carry well-presented reports on the domestic scene 
in Japan. Even so, one should not mistake them for English translations of 
the Japanese-language papers of the same name. (The Japan Times, of course, 
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is not affiliated with any Japanese-language paper.) The amount of foreign 
cables in these English-language papers is not an indication of what foreign 
news is printed in the Japanese-language press. Interesting as some or all of 
the English-language papers in Japan are, to read (or have someone translate) 
the Japanese-language papers is very much more rewarding—and at times very 
puzzling! 

At the IPI Assembly in Tokyo in March, 1960, Mr. Ryu of the Asahi 
stressed the impartiality and nonpartisanship of the large Japanese papers. 
I believe, indeed, that there is only one daily in Japan—and that by no means 
a “mass-circulation” daily—which follows one uncompromising tendency: the 
Communist party-organ Akahata with a circulation of perhaps 50,000. The 
creed of the Asahi—and I believe it is, more or less, the creed of the other 
mass-circulation national dailies also—is: “To be impartial and unbiased, to 
safeguard freedom of speech and thereby help to perfect a democratic nation 
and ensure world peace. To devote ourselves, in the name of justice and 
humanity, to the welfare of the nation and to fight all wrongdoing, violence 
and corruption. To report the truth fairly and rapidly, to keep our editorial 
comment liberal and nonpartisan. To cherish tolerance at all times, to pre- 
serve a sense of responsibility and dignity without sacrificing vitality and 
freshness.” 

Whether or not all pledges in such a creed can at all times be truly 
adhered to is a question which only a most thorough research over a rather 
long period could answer. The impartiality, however, is—at least very largely 
—a fact. This is one more fact which makes Japanese mass-circulation papers 
different from papers of the same standard in Europe. These European papers 
may also be impartial, not connected with government, political parties or 
economic groups. But in their impartiality, they will mostly follow a very 
clearly recognizable line. Their publisher or chief editor will “lay down the 
law” as to the general trend which is to be followed in the editing of news, 
the comments and the news-analysis. Such papers, when printing comments 
from persons not on their staff, usually add a rider to the effect that the 
article in question “does not necessarily reflect this paper’s opinion.” This is 
what in Europe is meant by the term “editorial policy,” which often influences 
even the advertising department. 

When a leading editor of a Japanese mass-circulation paper is asked what 
the editorial policy of his paper is, he will, more often than not, answer: “To 
be impartial, to be quick, to cover everything, to cater to all tastes.” And there, 
I think, we have the crux of the matter. I think one can say: every possible 
opinion is the opinion of the Japanese paper. That is why persons of dia- 
metrically opposed political views can be—and are—numbered among the loyal 
subscribers of one and the same paper. The views of opposing factions may 
be found on the same page of a paper—or on successive days. In order to 
maintain their high circulation—based mainly on subscriptions and not, as in 
Europe, on street-sales—the paper as such cannot afford a firm editorial policy. 
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The paper wants to inform, to interest, to educate. 

The papers as such, then, do not desire—politically that is—to influence 
their readers. There are exceptions to the rule. The nearly unanimous oppo- 
sition of the large-circulation papers to the government bill to increase the 
powers of the police undoubtedly influenced and unified the large-scale public 
opposition and led—at least for the time being—to the shelving of the bill. 
But even in this instance I feel that it was less a case of premeditated planning 
than a case of yielding to a very clear trend among the Japanese public. 

On the other hand, the individual editors, the columnists, the authors 
of the numerous commentaries and analytical reports in which large Japanese 
papers abound, do certainly desire to influence their readers. It is this fact, 
also, which makes it necessary for the paper as a whole to place the writings 
of authors with different opinions side by side if they want to maintain their 
masses of subscribers. 

Since the paper as a unit does not have a “political line,” the paper is 
not, as would be the case in Europe, subject to the continued approval of its 
readers, since any one part of what a paper prints is always approved of by one 
part of its readers. Japanese publishers need not try to sense the trend of 
opinion in only one part of the public, and they are, therefore, not the “prison- 
ers of their readers” in the limited sense as would be the case in Europe. 
Except for the Communist paper Akahata, no Japanese paper can achieve the 
distinction once held by the famous pre-World-War-I German conservative 
daily Kreuzzeitung. It was said that when two persons met and one asked 
the other for his opinion on some matter of importance on that day the other 
might well answer: “I have no opinion yet—I have not yet read my 
Kreuzzeitung!” 

On the other hand, in Japan, where papers do not have to look for their 
subscribers in the limited field of persons of one political opinion, to main- 
tain and increase circulation at a high level is a difficult job, and one in 
which Japanese publishers show great ingenuity. Subscription campaigns and 
“sales stunts” are necessary, and are conducted in an extremely high-pressure 
manner. 

About two-thirds of the income of papers with such large nation-wide 
circulations derives from subscriptions, and one-third from advertising. I am 
told that the rate of newspaper advertising is on the increase. Street-sales play 
a relatively negligible role. It is therefore the subscriber, the household, on 
which circulation campaigns are concentrated. 

In West Germany, a subscriber who fails to pay his newspaper bill on 
the scheduled day will very soon find himself without his paper, and will 
continue to be bothered by the collector's visit—in some cases even by an 
intimidating letter from a solicitor. In Japan, in contrast, newspaper bills 
are not very energetically collected. A certain perseverance is, of course, natural, 
because not the paper itself, but the distribution agent, collects the bill. But 
since each paper has its own distribution network, great latitude is given the 
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subscriber in default. One reason is, that the competing papers’ distribution 
agents are on the lookout for persons irritated by demands for payment—and 
will try to get these persons as subscribers for their own paper. 

The three giants in the Japanese newspaper world—the Asahi, Mainichi 
and Yomiuri—outwardly look very much the same. There is no attempt to 
attract the attention of subscribers by changing the make-up, by bringing more 
color to the front page or by other such means as are widely used in Europe 
and America to make papers “different” one from the other. In their con- 
tents, these three large-circulation papers generally treat sex, scandal and 
murder less freely than the “real’’ mass-press in other world areas. 

On the other hand, they treat political and business scandals with much 
more love for detail and quite obvious glee. Yet even such reports on scandals 
are often crowded off the pages of the papers by more important domestic or 
foreign news items. It is characteristic of the nonpartisan nature of the paper 
that politicians in general are not treated in the gloved-hand manner. Political 
titbits, in which the writers use the numerous possibilities of inuendo and 
sarcasm in which the Japanese language abounds, are the spice of these papers. 

There is nothing to restrict the freedom of the press in Japan. The 
libel laws do little to deter a writer from saying just exactly what he wants to 
say. What gets into the paper depends, not on laws or on what “line” the 
editor-in-chief wishes to have followed, but on the decision of “those directly 
responsible.” And hardly anyone can say with certainty who really is “re- 
sponsible.” The actual contents of the day’s paper depends—so I am led to 
believe, by discussing this subject with leading editors in Tokyo—not on the 
chief editor, but on an anonymous group of desk-editors. On the other hand, 
of course, these desk-editors depend upon the material given them by wire- 
services, their own foreign correspondents and the amazingly large mass of 
domestic reporters. But it is this group which finally decides what of this 
mass of material is to be used. In general, less than 30 per cent of the material 
offered to the final desk can possibly be printed in the paper. The selection 
power of such an anonymous group is evident. 

In connection with the Imperial Family, it is interesting to note that 
there is no law to prevent criticisms, but that no such criticism is being at- 
tempted. There may, it is true, be items dealing with the question of whether 
or not the Imperial system in Japan should be maintained. But the Imperial 
Family itself is treated with restraint and tact. 

The Government is quite another case. In studying the large Japanese 
papers over a long period of time, one is led to believe that to side with the 
Government, to laud the Prime Minister, to applaud actions and statements 
of the Cabinet is something that is “just not done.” For this, some serious 
Japanese have given this explanation: Japanese journalists, just as intellectuals 
in general, still suffer from the realization that during the prewar and war- 
days they did not criticize the Government energetically enough, and therefore 
must accept part of the responsibility for the tragedy into which the govern- 
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ments of that time led Japan. In order to avoid such responsibility in the 
future, they overstress their critical attitude toward the Government altogether. 

If the national papers are in general critical of the Government, the more 
recent election results—a tendency toward conservatism—should be proof that 
the national dailies do not exert a great influence on the electorate. 

To get new subscribers and to maintain the core of old ones, the great 
national dailies endeavor to maintain a high prestige. Much news, many 
informative articles by persons with well-known names, many special depart- 
ments—and everything “first’—is their tendency. At times, speed stands 
higher than accuracy. Not infrequently one finds news items on the same 
subject in the three dailies differing from one another in trivial, or occasionally 
essential, detail. This happens most often when it comes to figures. But then, 
trying to get to the bottom of budget figures by checking with the various 
government agencies concerned, one usually gets two or three different figures! 

But prestige is particularly heightened by bringing off some really big 
feat. And the Japanese public is to be congratulated on the unique oppor- 
tunities given it by the attempt of the large national dailies to outdo one 
another in their competition for the high esteem of the public. In all fields 
—-science, culture, sports and health—the great dailies engage in activities which 
very few, if any, comparable papers in Europe or America would take up. 

They finance scientific research—the Asahi for instance, having partici- 
pated in the work of a French bathyscaphe in the Japan Deep, as well as greatly 
assisting the Japanese Antarctic Expedition—they place medical help and advice 
at the disposal of the rural population, they award prizes for cultural or other 
achievements. Internationally famous musicians, conductors, orchestras, operas, 
theater groups are brought to Japan, sports teams are invited, art exhibitions are 
organized. In short, these national dailies—in co-operation, of course, with gov- 
ernment agencies and institutes in the respective countries—make it possible, 
at very reasonable charges, for the broad masses of the Japanese people to enjoy 
cultural, scientific and sport highlights, which, without them, would hardly be 
within their grasp. 

There must be drawbacks to this high-pressure activity of the press 
giants. I am told that, financially, much of what I have mentioned would 
never be possible, were it not for the understanding attitude of the big banks. 
Just as the papers are aggressive in their search for new subscribers, so are 
their reporters in the search for news. They are ruthless, untiring and un- 
abashed. They are supported in this attitude by the public itseli—no one 
wanting to get “on the wrong side” of pressmen. ‘The large number of re- 
porters each paper has on every “beat” makes it possible for Japanese reporters 
to be everywhere and cover everything. The bitter competition between re- 
porters of the various papers inevitably makes them ruthless. 

There is no person outside the Imperial Family so highly placed that 
he or she is not in constant danger of being questioned by reporters. There 
is no time of day or night during which reporters are not liable to call by 
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telephone or in person. There is no subject too intimate, too painful or too 
politically “explosive,” that reporters will not broach it. 

With regard to politicians, as well as persons in the public eye in many 
other fields, the reporters are assisted in their attitude by the desire of these 
persons to remain in the public eye. Since the papers are nonpartisan, poli- 
ticians of all political shades receive the same treatment. Due to the great 
competition, reporters on individual “beats” will tend to “nurse” one or two 
particular politicians, because they may then hope for occasional scoops. Shortly 
after I came to Japan for the first time, I was very astonished to come upon 
the following introductory remark to a newspaper report: “As Mr. X has 
just told me in strict confidence....”! On the other hand, I have since 
learned that reporters on their fixed “beats” in Tokyo receive much more 
off-the-record background information than is the case, for instance, in West 
Germany. And the trust placed in the reporters by politicians and officials 
is, in general, not betrayed. 

Japan being essentially a centralized country with Tokyo as the national 
pivot, the nation-wide circulation of the three giant dailies is more or less a 
natural development. A person in Kyushu in the south, or in Hokkaido in 
the north, wishes to be informed in the same manner, by the same papers, as 
a person in the capital itself. The three giants maintain printing plants in 
some regional centers. The Asahi has even started facsimile printing in far-off 
Hokkaido. With these plants and the last word in modern transportation at 
their disposal, the three large papers really cover the Japanese islands like a 
vast network. It is not—as it would be in Europe—a case of such papers 
buying up smaller ones in the provinces and controlling the newspaper market 
by taking over a number of formerly independent papers. The Asahi, Mainichi 
and Yomiuri are themselves distributed from Sapporo to Nagasaki. 

The Japanese press is free. The large-circulation national dailies are 
successful in their attempt to give their readers news, knowledge and a great 
variety of information and entertainment. Perhaps, in the present world situa- 
tion, their eagerness to remain impartial and unbiased prevents them from 
making use of their unparalleled possibilities to fulfill a mission by deciding 
just what side in the present state of affairs they are on. 














Crypto-Christianity 


in Tokugawa J apan 
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ROM its introduction by St. Francis Xavier in 1549 through the civil wars 
F of that century, the Catholic Church in Japan grew steadily, competing 
with Shinto and Buddhism. It is said that at the end of the century the 
total number of converts ran into six figures. The efficacy of the missionary 
effort was some five hundred times that of the effort today. Numerous political, 
social, religious, and cultural factors must be considered in explaining this 
success, but one such factor was certainly the assimilation of the Jesuits to the 
customs and culture of the regions in which they were working. They were 
willing te compromise in regions that did not seem inferior to those from which 
they had come, and when that was not the case they resorted to force. In 
Japan, they even used Buddhist terminology, which made the new faith more 
palatable, but carried the danger that the Japanese understanding of it would 
be as their understanding of Buddhism. 

When we explore the history of Japanese religion, we note a sort of 
assimilation of the three traditional religions, Shinto, Buddhism, and Con- 
fucianism, into a unified belief. In the mid-sixteenth century, when Catholicism 
was introduced as “Kirishitan,” from the Portuguese Christéo, the assimilation 
of the three had reached a certain perfection. Whatever may have been their 
political behavior, the Japanese were extremely magnanimous in religious 
matters, and had come to believe that religions were fundamentally the same, 
differing only in expression and emphasis. The Jesuits arrived with an assimi- 
lation policy of their own. It of course had its limits, and when men of learn- 
ing saw that there were fundamental differences of doctrine, a conflict was 
inevitable. It may be said that Christianity encountered such a wholly alien 
society only in China, somewhat later. It had as its opponents Buddhism, an 
antithetical philosophy which had made great doctrinal advances in Japan; 
Confucianism, the ethical code of feudalism; and the native Shinto. Each had 
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its special characteristics, but they had become blended in the national con- 
sciousness. 

Although the Kirishitan religion was in many ways acceptable, there- 
fore, it had finally to come into conflict with this consciousness. The thinkers 
of the period of civil wars were at work remaking feudal society in the direc- 
tion of more concentrated power. As political unity was achieved from the 
period of Oda Nobunaga to that of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, there was a certain 
heightening of the national consciousness. In 1587 Hideyoshi handed down 
his highly political expulsion order against the Jesuits. By the early seven- 
teenth century, the consolidated feudal regime of the Tokugawa Shogunate had 
come to look upon everything Western as antinational, and the Kirishitan 
religion, central to the Western influences, did not escape persecution. 

The Kirishitan faith, however, had struck its roots not among the leaders 
of the feudal society, but among the plebeian masses. They were victims of 
the regime, and they sought spiritual liberation. They were nameless, un- 
lettered farmers and fishermen, simple people to whom life in the Christian 
faith brought release from the shackles of feudalism. Whereas the military 
nobility and the educated classes for the most part renounced the faith at the 
order of the Shogunate, the plebeian converts were prepared to suffer martyr- 
dom, and their martyrdom was harsher than that under Imperial Rome. Their 
faith was considered treasonous. With a system of group responsibility and 
secret informing, the feudal regime turned the whole of its police resources to 
rooting the new religion out. Everyone, without exception, was made to 
register with a temple. The registration system lasted until 1873. 


In March, 1865, two and a half centuries later, when Oura Cathedral 
was consecrated in Nagasaki, they began to announce themselves: at Urakami 
village in the vicinity of Nagasaki, in the mountains of the Sonogi Peninsula, 
on the remote islands of the Goté group. They were the heirs to the old or 
“crypto-Christian” faith. The old Christians had gone underground, and their 
faith had been transmitted from generation to generation. Dr. Anesaki Masa- 
haru, the pioneer student of Kirishitan, called that faith “submerged Chris- 
tianity” (sempuku Kirishitan),1 but the more common expression is “hidden” 
or “clandestine” Christianity (kakure Kirishitan). In the next decade, some 
30,000 returned to the Church in the region from Hirado, Hizen Province 
(the present Nagasaki Prefecture) to Amakusa, Higo Province (Kumamoto 
Prefecture). About a tenth of the 300,000 Catholics in Japan today are said 
to be their descendants. They have been called “returned Christians” in 
the writings of Father Marnas and others.” 


1. Anesaki Masaharu, Oppression and Submergence of the Kirishitan Religion (Kirishitan Shimon no 
Hakugai to Sempuku), Tokyo, Débunkan, 1925. 


2. Francisque Marnas, M.E.P. La Religion de Jésus, Ressuscitée au Japon, Paris and Lyon, Delhomme et 
Briguet, 1896-97 (two volumes). 
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It is now known that there were clandestine Christians all over Japan 
as late as the mid-eighteenth century. They had clung to their secret faith 
in the mountains and offshore islands of such Kyushu regions as Bungo (Oita 
Prefecture); at Takatsuki, between Kyoto and Osaka, which was the fief of 
the devout Christian daimyé Takayama Ukon; in Echizen (Fukui Prefecture) 
and Kaga (Ishikawa Prefecture), and along the border between Owari (Aichi 
Prefecture) and Mino (Gifu Prefecture). In a region near the border between 
Iwate and Miyagi prefectures, under the influence of the Christian samurai 
Goté Juan, some tens of thousands were gathered in clandestine communities. 
All of these bands disappeared, however, some under oppression, some by 
automatic processes as their disguised observances blended with Shinto and 
Buddhism. With the advance of Kirishitan research in the twentieth century, 
physical remains have been discovered in considerable numbers, and, although 
there are still obscurities, the general nature of the Kirishitan religious life 
has become clear. 

We may note two types of clandestine Christians besides the two described 
above. One is the secret congregation that came into being in the late eight- 
eenth century, long after the oppression had begun. From 1630 the writings 
of Christian missionaries in China, religious tracts and even scientific works, 
were banned, but scholars eager for new knowledge were able to obtain them 
secretly. After 1720, when the Shogunate permitted the importation of scientific 
works in Chinese, the Christian view of the world began to come through the 
barrier, most of the works in question having been written for purposes of 
propagating the faith. Finally it became possible to read even openly religious 
works, such as The Truth of the Lord by Father Matteo Ricci, S.J. There 
resulted secret conversions to Christianity among people who concluded that 
Confucianism and Buddhism were no match for the new faith. Prominent 
among them were Mizuno Gunki of Kyoto and Fujita Kenzé of Osaka, a 
physician in the Occidental style. Several score of them, men and women, 
secretly transmitted the faith, until in 1827 they were discovered and put to 
death. We have no other examples of organized congregations, but it is known 
that there were other individuals who came to embrace Christian ways of 
thinking under the influence of writings in Chinese.! 

There is yet another group, a very strange one indeed: people who clung 
to their faith until the revocation of the anti-Christian edicts in 1873, and did 
not return to the Catholic Church thereafter, but continued the independent 
religious practices of their ancestors. They number some 30,000. It might 
be said that they are even today “clandestine.” The expression “separate” 
is generally used to describe them, however, since they remain outside the 
Church. Like the clandestine Christians who did return, they are scattered 
over the region from Hirado to Amakusa. Professor Tagita has finished 


1, Ebisawa Arimichi, On Foreign Studies in Tokugawa Japan=(Nambangaku-td no Kenky&), Tokyo, 
Sdébunsha, 1958. 
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his 30-year study of this esoteric sect,' and, with the recent publications 
of Dr. Furuno,? we at length have concrete knowledge of its beliefs and 
practices. 

We are thus able to divide the clandestine Christians into four groups. 
Except for the third group, there are elements common to the religious life 
of them all. 

What was the secret of their success in secretly preserving a faith under 
the harshest repression? There was first of all the tightness of the Kirishitan 
organization. It is true that the province of Hizen, where Christianity held 
on most stubbornly, was also the district that saw the largest number of 
converts in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; but equally important 
is the presence of an organization known as the confraria (“confraternity”), 
or, in Japanese, kumi or ké. A confraria was early controlled not by the 
missionaries but by the believers themselves. This is clear from the fact 
that the “separate” Christians of Ikizuki, Hirado, are still organized in 
protective units called kompanya, the smallest ones of two households, the 
largest of ten. (The word kompanya derives from the Portuguese com- 
panhia.)* Since the Jesuits were the most important force in the Japanese 
mission, it is easiest to think of the system as Jesuit in origin. I think my- 
self, however, that it shows the influence of the Franciscans. The Jesuits 
also led confraria organizations, but they were principally charitable in 
nature, of the sort called Confraria de Misericordia. The Jesuits did not 
have the tradition of organizing the Third Orders into monastic groups, 
and were therefore somewhat ineffective at perpetuating the faith under 
oppression. The Franciscans and Dominicans, on the other hand, had or- 
ganized the Third Orders in various areas. The Dominicans had few mis- 
sionaries in Japan and their activities were naturally limited, but the Fran- 
ciscans were second in strength to the Jesuits. The religious medals that 
have been discovered in clandestine Christian homes all bear the image of 
the Virgin banded by a decorative cordon. The cult of the Virgin and the 
Rosary was common among Jesuits of the day, but the presence of the cordon 
suggests that the Franciscans had considerable influence in the organization 
of the confraria units.* 

In any case, it should be noted that the confraria or kompanya coin- 
cided with the goningumi organized by the Shogunate to control the lower 
levels of society. One aim of the goningumi was to establish communal 
responsibility for purposes of rooting out Christianity, but in regions where 
everyone was Christian, the head of the goningumi became the head of a 
secret confraria for the defense of the faith. These “gatherings” ‘yoriai or 


1. Tagita Koya, Submerged Christianity in the Shdwa Period (Shdwa Jidai no Sempuku Korishitan), 
Tokyo, Nihon Gakujutsu Shinkdkai, 1954. 

2. Furuno Kiyoto, Clandestine Christianity (Kakure Kirishitan), Tokyo, Shibund6, 1959. 

3. The liturgical language of the day was of course Latin, but Portuguese was the everyday medium. 

4. The reader may wish to refer to the material on the confraria system by Ebisawa, Seishin Studies 
(Tokyo), VIII (1956). 
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shiie) managed to escape suspicion. Not even the keenest officials of the 
Shogunate found it easy to spy them out.! 

A second factor is the syncretism that has been traditional in Japanese 
religion. Dr. Furuno has suggested that the “separate” Kirishitan as a mixed 
religion be called “Kirishitanism,” but this carries a danger of confusion 
with more orthodox Christianity. In the Kirishitan Period Christians had 
come upon the saving grace of Christ through the pietistic thought that 
centered upon the Buddha Amida. Among the plebeian masses, the various 
Buddhist prayers, charms, and incantations were transferred to the guardian 
angels and saints of Catholicism. These unlettered believers felt no hesita- 
tion, when the persecution began, in hiding their religion under a Buddhist 
disguise. In the light of the Japanese religious feelings described above, 
they saw nothing odd in assimilation to the older faith, and their education 
at the hands of the accommodating Jesuits strengthened them in this ten- 
dency.2, They gave the Virgin the form of the Merciful Kannon—she was 
called the “Maria Kannon”—and the backroom gods (nando-gami) of the 
“separate Christians” are also most commonly depicted as resembling Kannon. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that the Church calendar was as- 
similated to the traditional cycle of Japanese farm life. The Protestant 
calendar is wholly alien to Japanese society, but the guardian angels and 
saints of Catholicism had been joined to the farm cycle of the Occidental 
Middle Ages and therefore made their way easily into the life of the Kiri- 
shitan farmers. The importance of the functionary called ochdkata in the 
organization of the clandestine Christians was due to the fact that he trans- 
mitted the ecclesiastical calendar known as the higuri. It was most important 
to the faithful because, originally following the Occidental solar calendar, it 
determined the movable feasts centering upon “Domingo” (Sunday) and 
“Paschoa” (Easter). Once ile priests were gone, the higuri was transposed 
to the lunar calendar, based on the solar calendar for 1634. This was 
preserved by the farmers, and handed down with annotations concerning 
farm work. The fact that many observances and prayers relating to farm- 
ing and fishing are to be found among the “separate” Christians tells of much 
the same fact. When an alien faith penetrates into everyday life, it has for 
the first time made itself a part of the land. 

A third factor is that the hierarchical church organization and the 
orashio (oratio, “prayer’”) were handed down fairly well intact. For the 
salvation of the soul (anima), orashio for bauchizumo (baptism) and funerals 
were of the greatest importance. Several score of these orashio are known. 
They were handed down by elders known as the sazuke-yaku ojisan.* With- 


1. It is believed that this same confraria organization was used to mobilize farmers for the Shimabara 
Rebellion of 1637-38. 

2. In China the policy of the Jesuits was attacked by the Franciscans and others, and the resulting 
Rites Controversy figures prominently in the history of the Church. In Japan, however, the hostility 
between the two groups was a matter of national feelings, and did not develop into a doctrinal dispute. 

3. When performing services they always carry staffs reminiscent of the bishop’s crosier. 
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in the group is a special subdivision known as omizukata or baptizers. In 
Ikizuki hamlet, a representative example of the organization we are concerned 
with, the hierarchy is strict. Beneath the sazuke-yaku are several obanyaku, 
and beneath them several mideshi, who control the kompanya. 

Among the orashio are the Credo, Ave Maria, Pater Noster, Magnificat, 
and Benedictus Dominus in Latin, as well as the Psalms and other texts, some 
of them in Japanese translations made during the Kirishitan Period. Certain 
church ordinances have also been handed down as orashio, and there are 
newer orashio related to the life of the group. Except the last, they are for 
the most part incantations whose meaning has been lost. Since, as has been 
noted above, religious practices had been joined to everyday life, however, 
and since there were orashio for planting and for fishing, it would seem that 
the incomprehensible formulas had an especial mystical appeal, promising 
as they did rich harvests and large takes. Even given the prevalent syncretism, 
the possession, in a religion tied to present profit, of orashio which no one 
else had was another factor strengthening the Christians in their faith. 

It may be added that, harshly circumscribed by the dictates of the 
feudal system, they found their principal hope in the belief that by adhering 
to their faith they would be reborn in paraizo (paradise). The hope made 
them endure persecution, and was one of the factors sustaining their secret 
organizations. 

A fourth factor was the peace-at-any-price policy of the Tokugawa 
bureaucracy. Until about 1670, there were mass arrests in the provinces of 
Mino, Owari, and Bungo, but from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the Shogunate became ossified. The clandestine Christians had moreover 
become adept at disguising themselves, the Kirishitan faith had disappeared 
from sight, and the government seems to have thought that it had been 
stamped out. The role of the religious inspector (shtiimon aratameyaku) be- 
came no more than a perfunctory annual inspection of the temple registers, 
and the responsible office was finally discontinued in 1792. 

As if awaiting this development, the clandestine Christians became 
more active. Only to list the major incidents, Christians were exposed at 
Urakami in 1790-91 and 1792-93, at Amakusa in 1805, in the Osaka-Kyoto 
area between 1827 and 1830, as has been mentioned above, and again at 
Urakami in 1840-41 and between 1856 and 1860. When Christians were 
discovered, however, the responsible officials were required to follow various 
troublesome procedures involving the proscription of families and the like, 
and they had also to risk taking responsibility for having allowed treasonous 
elements to appear in the districts under their control. They therefore man- 
aged to let troublesome incidents pass as “instances of a divergent sect.” 
Although the Kyoto-Osaka incident of 1827 was known in the two cities as 
“the Christian affair,” the court of the Shogunate which considered the case 
upon the petition of the Osaka magistrate’s office deleted direct reference to 
Christianity from the public verdict, and the incident was buried as “the 
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exorcism of fox-spirits” (inari-oroshi). 

A fifth factor is that the clandestine Christians gained confidence as 
a result of this official attitude. Forced to make obeisance to doctrines they 
did not accept, their faith was their one way of resisting the authorities. 
Knowing this, they became yet firmer in that faith. The last persecution 
took place at the time of the Meiji Restoration, between 1865 and 1872, after 
many Christians had returned to the Roman Church. When women were 
asked their Christian names, they would take advantage of the fact that many 
of them ended in the syllable na (Katarina, Madarena) to answer with the 
names of vegetables (yomena, karashina), which demonstration of contempt 
for the officials suggests the degree of their confidence. 

In this context, we should notice particularly the mass migration of 
some three thousand Christians, in and after the late eighteenth century, 
from the Sonogi Peninsula to the Got6d Islands. Until the mid-nineteenth 
century successive groups left the land of their ancestors for the Gotd fief, 
where registration with temples was largely a fiction. There they lived cruel 
lives half as farmers and half as fishermen, but they knew the happiness of 
being able to pursue their faith undisguised. When the authorities took 
measures against them, they fled to unpopulated islands or deeper into the 
mountains. The behavior of these refugees may seem simple running away, 
but it has something in common with the modern fight for freedom of 
thought. There is no other instance in Japanese intellectual history of a 
group of unlettered farmers and fishermen who migrated as a group for the 
sake of their beliefs. 

It was antifeudal for the masses to awaken, to have confidence in 
ideas, to make human demands. Christianity was outlawed because it did 
indeed run against the feudal system. Under repression, the slowly-develop- 
ing spirit of modern Japan showed itself only in imperfect form. The clan- 
destine Christians were among the victims, and their suffering helped prepare 
for our day. 


1. Ebisawa, Saien (Tokyo), XVII (1957), 2. 
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Summer Festivals 


Matsudaira Narimitsu 


HE festival was at the heart of old Japanese society. It played a crucial 
= part not only in religion but in the arts, the economy, and politics also. 
Today, these various elements have become separated, and there is a 
tendency to think of the festival as no more than a chance for outdated con- 
servatives to make a noise. Yet if one examines festivals as a whole, one can 
even now find traces that recall ancient forms. 

One discovers, for instance, that various festival observances clearly mark 
off the technical operations of farming into divisions. From this, one may 
conclude that the part played by festivals in agriculture has been greater than 
one would perhaps imagine. Such observances as the “breaking of the soil” 
(kuwa-hajime) and the “Small New Year” (January 15 under the lunar calendar) 
were prayers for abundant harvests. Farm work began with the okoto-osame 
(“end of the thing;” that is, “end of the vacation”) and proceeded through 
preparing the ground, preparing and sowing the seed beds, transplanting, 
weeding, and driving off pests, to the great harvest festival (niiname-no-matsuri). 
Finally, the okoto-hajime (“beginning of the thing”) completed the work of 
the year. The series of farm chores was also a series of festival observances. 
The pace of the farms was exactly set to the pace of the festivals, and, for the 
easygoing farmer, festivals substituted for a calendar. If he but worked with 
the festivals, presently he had rice in his storehouse. 

The Japanese of old were primarily a farming people. True, those 
who lived by the coast went out to fish, yet they were also half farmers. Only 
the merchant in the town had no interest in farming. Japanese society, there- 
fore, followed the pace of the farms and of the festivals. Undeviatingly, it fell 
into the rhythm of the four seasons. The year was divided into a time for 
work and a time for rest. The former stretched from February to November, 
and the latter took up December and January. 

There were observances (okoto or okonai) to mark off the two parts. 
February 8 and December 8 were the basic dates. There were special banquets, 
and sometimes whole villages had parades to expel the gods of pestilence and 
misfortune. The rest period was a time of festivals, not a time of doing noth- 
ing. At its center was the New Year. 

With the Meiji Restoration, Japan changed from the lunar to the solar 
calendar. This was most unsettling for the festivals. Many of them are joined 
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to the waxing and waning of the moon and the flow of tides, to which the 
solar calendar of course has no reference. In particular, the relationship be- 
tween village festivals and household festivals has been almost completely lost. 
The larger shrine festivals, susceptible to pressure from central authorities, 
can be changed willy-nilly to the solar calendar, but no government order can 
work a simple change in the household festivals, so intimately tied to the 
work of the farms. From various surviving examples we can see that the 
household festivals and the village festivals once made up an indivisible whole, 
and that there was always some household observance on the day of a shrine 
festival. 

Today, New Year festivities are almost entirely a matter of the house- 
hold and have virtually nothing to do with the shrine. Such was not the case 
formerly, however. The period of rest was a tight interplay of village ob- 
servances and household observances. After the okoto-hajime the year’s 
accounts were cleared and families went into retreat (monoimi). Presently, 
the observances in the house expanded into a village-wide festival. Evil spirits 
were expelled and the blessings of the gods obtained for the work of the 
coming year. There were, for instance, festivities centering upon the “Small 
New Year,” when the New Year decorations were burned. Early the following 
month the okoto-osame brought the rest period to a close and farm work began. 

One is not to suppose, however, that the work period was without 
festivals. There are many observances which are household affairs and do not 
seem to have had any relation to shrine festivals, but, since the principal farm 
operations all required some degree of co-operation, many of them were carried 
out as village festivals. There is in fact another festival period, which comes 
halfway through the work period and balances the New Year festivals. Though 
not so clearly marked off by okoto, it generally comes in June and July, a slack 
period on the farms, begins with an exorcising of evil spirits, and ends with 
the sending off of the souls of the dead at the end of the Bon Festival. Ex- 
amining them closely, one notes that the two clusters of festivals balance each 
other both in timing and in content. 

Bon is generally believed to be a Buddhist festival, but the researches 
of numerous anthropologists have produced evidence of similar observances 
before the introduction of Buddhism. Because the summer festival centers upon 
the spirits of the dead, it became joined to Buddhism, which had come to take 
charge of the dead, and the fact that the original form of the festival was 
Japanese was forgotten. 

The summer festival is a festival of death, the winter festival one of 
birth. In the old Japanese view of the world, the spirit or soul (tamashii) is 
held basic to life. While in this world, the soul stands in an inseparable and 
complementary relationship to the flesh, but it is indestructible and upon 
death it begins a life of its own. Its feelings at the moment of death are its 
feelings forever, and a spirit which, without time to recover its composure, 
leaves the flesh in a blaze of anger or hatred or love no longer has the flesh 
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with which to satisfy the passion, and 

must therefore be tormented by it 

perpetually. Such a one is feared as 

an evil spirit, forever wandering the ! 
earth, threatening any person of the 
flesh on whom it seeks to satisfy the 
passion. 

The spirit which leaves the 
world with a quiet heart, on the other 
hand, goes to heaven satisfied and 
feeling no regrets. There it joins the 
society of spirits The souls that were 
organized into a society in this world 
ascend to the other, where they are 
organized in “the land of the ancestral 
spirit” under the clan god (ujigamz). 

Since the new member of the spiritual, land still has certain fleshly 
passions, ministrations are necessary to purify him gradually and make him 
wholly spirit. The “new Buddha” (niibotoke) joins the land of the ancestral 
spirit as a result of services during the first Bon after his departure, and, pro- 
fiting from successive Bon Festivals, becomes completely spiritualized with the 
thirty-third year. 

Some spirits come back down to earth where, lodging in the flesh, they 
recommence life in human society. The winter festival makes them social 
beings. There are a number of “birth” observances. First there is the trip 
to the shrine whereby the new-born child becomes a part of the clan and 
receives the protection of its god. At his first winter festival he is born as a 
member of society, at the seventh he joins the companionship of children, 
at his fifteenth that of youth, and at his sixtieth that of “the mature” (otona), 
after which he participates in the direction of festivals. Thus is maintained 
a society of la classe d’dge. 

The summer and winter festivals arise irom the same inner dynamics, 
and they also have formal similarities. 

The above are general conclusions from having observed and analyzed 
a great many festivals; I must add, therefore, that in specific cases numerous 
other elements have come in. There is not room here to go into them all. 
Instead, I shall discuss the central rites of the summer festivals, illustrating 
them with a number of examples. 











“* Human Likeness ”’ (hitogata) 


It will already have been noted that most Japanese festivals have to 
do either with farm work or with the pacification of spirits. In many cases 
the two are intermingled. Although the summer festival is basically of the 
latter type, it also has rites pertaining to such farm affairs as transplanting 
rice and warding off pests. 
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le The summer festival 
begins with the exorcism 

if An, called minatsugi-barai or 

AX Ap, 4 nagoshi-no-matsuri. This 
usually takes place on June 

YU P 30. It has two character- 

re istic “props”: the “human 
. YT likeness” (hitogata) and the 
“grass circle” (chinowa). In 
some cases they have been 
built up elaborately, in 
others they have decayed 
until only the merest sug- 
gestion of the one or the 
other is to be detected. 

The “human like- 
ness” is no more than a 
sheet of white paper folded 
double. From the front, at 
the center of the crease, a 
triangular section is cut 
and folded up to form the head (see illustration), and two straight cuts 
are made up from the bottom to separate sleeves and body. 

Large numbers of these images are prepared by the shrine and distri- 
buted to parishioners and to other pilgrims. The recipient blows on the 
likeness and rubs it against whatever ailing part he may have. The ailment 
is transferred to the likeness, which is returned to the shrine with the name 
and age of the petitioner written on it. The priest puts the images which 
thus bear the ills of the villagers into a casket and is escorted by a procession 
to the river, where, performing a ritual purification and chanting exorcism, 
he puts it on a boat and sends it downstream to bear the ills with it and 
thus assure the health and prosperity of the faithful. 

As for the “grass circle,” long spears of grass are cut and made into 
a circle some six feet across. Strips of paper called shide (see illustration) 
are attached here and there. For the nagoshi purification, pillars are set up 
torii-style before the shrine, and the grass circle attached to them. Pilgrims pass 
through the grass circle three times before bowing at the shrine. At the Washi- 
no-miya Shrine in Saitama Prefecture, I once saw paper images (hitogata) in 
place of the shide. Because they represent the god, this grass circle is particu- 
larly efficacious in expelling the troubles of those who pass through it. 

The Japanese have from ancient times thought the universe filled with 
numberless spirits; hence such devices for purification. All the phenomena of 
society and nature are seen as the inevitable results of interplay among spirits. 
Spiritual beings are divided into the good and the bad, and every pheno- 
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menon is the result of competition between the two. 

There are extreme differences in the power of the various spirits. Spirits 
reside in the flesh and are the motive forces that give us our senses and 
faculties for reasoning and appraising. Moved by intense emotions, they can 
moreover .leave the flesh and act independently, and death results when they 
leave with finality. They are without form and incapable of being seen or 
touched, but they do sometimes make themselves visible as animals or plants. 
It is certain that they are indestructible, and have the same passions and 
pleasures and sorrows as those of the flesh, with powers of penetration and 
insight greatly increased. Moreover, in their own supernatural fashion, they 
carry on a struggle for existence rather as in this world. 

Differences between the strong and the weak are as marked as among 
animals. The more powerful spirits control numerous lesser ones and are able 
to change the laws of nature at will, whereas the weaker ones must fight to 
survive. The latter are not ashamed, even, of wheedling their way into the 
good graces of men. In the Japanese way of thought there is no fundamental 
difference between spirits and gods. 

However many festivals one studies, one is still at a loss to find a dis- 
tinction between the two. The ceremony of moving the god from the shrine 
proper to the portable shrine is known as the mitama-utsushi, the moving of 
the mitama or spirit, god and spirit being seen as identical. If a distinction 
must be made, perhaps it is this: the concept of that which dwells in and 
becomes the moving force for the flesh is “spirit” or “soul,” and that which 
works independently is “god.” There are gods who rule enormous realms, 
and on the other hand there are gods whose blessings can be extracted by 
human pressure. 

It must be emphasized that the 
concept of an absolute power ruling 
the whole of the universe is lacking. 

There is, to be sure, the notion of 
“the one god,” but that god is con- 
ceived only in terms of the social unit. 
There is a single god who protects 
a certain society, but there is no ab- 
solute power that transcends the social 
unit to rule the whole of the human 
race. The powers and values of the 
gods are relative, and there can be 
leagues and conflicts among them. 
Order is, therefore, but a balance in 
a competitive situation that is by its 
nature fluid. — 

The person in search of peace 

and prosperity can only work to per- 


Shide 
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petuate the power that protects his society most effectively, and rely upon that. 
From this arises the impulse to divide the powers of gods into two camps, 
good and bad. 

There is the divine power that clearly loves to have a society prosperous 
—its protector god or clan god (ujigami). When one looks into observances 
related to this power, one finds that it is the spirit of the society's first ancestor 
or founder. More precisely, it is the whole “spiritual nation” that has as- 
sembled around the soul of that founder. With the inevitability that makes 
parents watch over children, it concerns itself with the prosperity of descen- 
dants on earth. To this clan god people make their petitions. 

It is not enough, however, to depend on the love of this ancestral god, 
for he is not necessarily a strong god. The human community must have 
close relations with other gods. As many gods as possible are received into 
the festival, wined and dined, entertained with elegant song and dance, and 
put in debt to their hosts. It is thus that festivals sometimes become ex- 
positions of cooking and the arts. 

These favors are of course limited to benevolent gods. Evil gods and 
spirits, malevolent by their very nature, must be chased away. And how is 
this done? There are two ways: the way of magic, whereby men put together 
wondrous complexes with special spiritual qualities for driving away the bad; 
and the way of petitioning to a good and powerful god. Since the latter way 
also relies on magic to enlist the services of the god, the two cannot be dis- 
tinguished in more than a general way. The paper images used in the nagoshi 
ritual belong in the category of magic, while the “grass circle” is of the second 
category. It is the circle of a god burning with the will to expel evil spirits. 

Not only the summer festival, therefore, but all festivals begin with 
a series of rituals for expelling evil. First of all comes the purification of the 
persons who will participate in, and of the paraphernalia to be used in the 
festival. There is a preparatory period of abstinence to cleanse the body of 
what is undesirable, in the course of which all that is instinctively felt to be 
sullying is kept at a distance. Death and blood are the essence of the unclean, 
and one must carefully refrain from any acts likely to bring one into contact 
with either. One must of course keep away from women and from houses 
that have had deaths, and one must also avoid crowds, refrain from eating 
out, and not allow a stranger to light one’s tobacco, because one cannot be 
certain what uncleanliness may be in a touch or a meal or a smoke. Then 
there are more positive ways of driving out evil elements: waving the sacred 
branch over the head, washing the body in waters replete with divine pro- 
perties, sleeping in the same room with a sacred object. All of these rely on 
divine power to expel evil. 

When evil elements have been expelled, the gods are invited in, nor 
should all sorts of other spirits be forgotten. In particular, the niibotoke, the 
spirits that have but recently left the flesh, must be given careful attention, 
one by one. 
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Building a fire is the magic by which the spirits are generally summoned. 
This is the method used at Bon. There are all sorts of fires: the “welcoming 
fire” at the door of each house, a joint village fire on top of a mountain, a 
torch at the end of a tall pole in the case of a family that has had a death 
since the last Bon. 

Every family receives its ancestral spirits. Special offerings are ranged 
before the “god shelf,” and for the first time in a year the spirits of parents 
and grandparents are called in to be amused and diverted. Powerful gods are 
welcomed by the village as a whole, and their powers invoked for the puri- 
fication of the spirits, their blessing sought for the peaceful ascension of the 
latter into heaven. Today such services are frequently held in Buddhist tem- 
ples and called segaki. A good example is to be seen in the performances 
which go by the name “Buddha-invoking dances” (nembutsu-odori), in which 
the dancer has a large fan on his back and a drum at his waist. Bon dances 
are of the same nature. Clearly the dancers of the village are impersonating 
the dead, who are overjoyed at their performance. Families who have recently 
deceased members line up the funeral tablets by the dance ground, to console 
spirits newly deprived of the right to join in the dance. At the Suwa Shrines, 
a portable mikoshi is taken to a sacred place in the mountains, and lavish 
Bon dances held before it, evidence that the Bon Festival is not entirely Bud- 
dhist in its origins. 

Since the summer festival, unlike the winter festival, means inviting large 
numbers of spirits, special attention must be given to the ceremonies whereby 
they are sent back to heaven at the end of the observances. Fire is once more 
used. Spirits and gods alike go back to heaven in the smoke of a fire like that 
at the “Small New Year.” In such ceremonies as the nebuta-nagashi of Aomori, 
the dolls in which they have temporarily lodged, as well as offerings, are floated 
down the river lest the spirits wander about the world doing mischief. Thus 
ends the summer festival. 

In June and July, at about the same time as Bon, ceremonies are held 
for late planting and for driving away pests. To discuss them, however, 
would mean going into all the religious practices related to agriculture. I 
shall leave the matter here, therefore, only emphasizing the fact that the sum- 
mer festival is aimed at the pacification of spirits. 
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The Japanese “Mayflower” 


Kimura Ki 


F one talks of the “Japanese Mayflower,” it is very unlikely that one will 
be understood. The facts of which I have written here were, in fact, long 
lost in oblivion. It happened in May, 1869, nine years after the exchange 

of documents ratifying the new U.S.-Japanese Treaty of Amity and Commerce, 
an exchange which took place between President Buchanan and the strange, 
top-knotted, kimonoed Japanese delegation in Washington on May 24, 1860, 
just one hundred years ago from now. The Pacific clipper “China” sailed 
into San Francisco harbor bearing a party of between thirty and forty Japa- 
nese; they had all come from a place called Aizu, in the northwest of what is 
now Fukushima Prefecture, and are generally known as the “Aizu settlers.” 

They settled at a spot in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada in California, 
and they gave their home the name “Wakamatz Colony.” Wakamatsu is the 
name of the capital of the Aizu district, and the site of the castle of the feudal 
lord of the day. It was this name that the American newspapers of the day 
used in reporting the activities of the newly-arrived Japanese. 

Their arrival was a historic occasion, for it marked the very first move 
ever made by Japanese agriculture to help in the opening-up of the American 
continent. It was the skill and hard work of Japanese farmers which made 
it possible to produce rice in California, where before it would produce no 
yield, and which made it the important export item for the state that it is 
today. It was they who made California the garden of America, so that today 
its flowers are packed in ice and flown to New York and every other important 
city to make fragrant the breakfast tables of their citizens. It was they who 
made the arid Imperial Valley the producer of the world’s tastiest melons. 
And it was they again who, in the state of Colorado, elevated the production 
of beet sugar to the rank of the state’s first or second most important industry. 
It was the Aizu settlers who first set hoe to American soil to mark the first step 
in this great contribution to American agriculture. 

American-born Japanese are known in Japan as “Nisei.” In World War 
II these same Nisei organized a special battalion, the 442nd Battalion, which 
saw much service in the European zone. It is largely thanks to them, too, 
that the average American home has recovered from the hatred of the Japa- 
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nese engendered by prewar feelings and the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
adopted its present friendly attitude to Japan. And the parents of the first 
Nisei baby to be born were, of course, members of the Aizu immigrant party. 

The English have always attached a great historical importance to the 
first fruits of colonization. The first English child born in America, a girl, 
died at the tender age of one year, but her name, Virginia, is perpetuated 
forever in the name of the state. In the case of the “Wakamatz Colony” set 
up by the Aizu settlers, however, the first Nisei baby to be born was destined 
for complete oblivion. 

The colony did contain in its midst, however, a 17-year-old girl called 
Okei. She died at the age of 19, after only two years in America, yet it was 
her gravestone that, through a fortuitous chain of circumstances, served to 
bring to light once more not only her own sad history but the achievements 
of the whole group of settlers to which she belonged. 


AIZU IN DEFEAT 


It was Matsudaira Katamori, the last feudal lord of Aizu, who was re- 
sponsible for sending the settlers. His son Matsudaira Tsuneo, a diplomat, 
was at one time Ambassador to the U.S., and his daughter Setsuko is the pres- 
ent Princess Chichibu. 

At the time of the Meiji Restoration, the lords of 21 clans in the Téhoku 
area rallied in support of the tottering Tokugawa Shogunate against the Em- 
peror, who had emerged once more as the nation’s ruler. It was Matsudaira 
who was appointed to head the alliance. 

The Imperial forces, flushed with victory, laid siege to Wakamatsu 
Castle. The Aizu district, however, had long been renowned for the valor of 
its samurai, and the castle put up a stout fight against the powerful enemy. 
The young boys even organized a unit called the “White Tiger Unit” (Byak- 
ko-tai), determined if necessary to lay down their lives for what they believed 
was the good of the country, and when the castle was finally burnt down all of 
them—from 14 to 16 years of age—committed harakiri. The girls, too, or- 
ganized a unit known as “Nayotake.” One of them who survived later became 
the wife of Niijima Jé (known in America as Joseph Neeshima), the celebrated 
educationalist and founder of Déshisha University in Kyoto. 

After its defeat, Aizu sank into the depths of poverty. Many of its 
people drifted to the north in search of food, and all kinds of plans were put 
forward for economic recovery. 

The lord’s advisors at the time included a German called Eduard Schnell 
who had come to Japan to sell arms. He won the special confidence of the 
Lord of Aizu, who gave him a mansion in the town and chose a samurai’s 
daughter for him as his wife. The treatment given him was all the more extraor- 
dinary at a time when the ordinary foreigner was not even allowed to travel 
in the remoter areas of Japan. 

Schnell had a suggestion to make. A gold rush, he informed the Lord 
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of Aizu, was on in California, and adventurers from all over the world were 
making their way there. Why should not Aizu send a party itself? The gold, 
of course, might all have been found already, and too much could not be 
hoped for in this direction. Even so, land could be bought for farming. This 
was what was known as colonial policy, and every country did it. The prin- 
cipal goods exported at the time from Yokohama, he added, were tea, raw 
silk, and bamboo-work, so it should be very profitable if these items could 
be produced in America. 

The Lord of the Aizu Clan accepted this suggestion, and set about 
carrying it into effect. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS 

The exact number of immigrants in the party is not known; some put 
it as low as 17, but it seems likely there were at least 35 or 36. The leader 
was Schnell, and a small number of samurai were included, but the majority 
were farmers, carpenters and the like. 

The party also included women—Schnell’s wife and Okei, her com- 
panion. Accounts in American newspapers suggest that there were two other 
women, but there is nothing to confirm this. 

Thirty years ago, the present writer went to Aizu to find out anything 
he could about Okei, but with absolutely no result. One old man told me 
that she had been separated from her lover during the fighting, and was seek- 
ing to drown her sorrow by removing herself as far from her native district 
as possible—which at that time could well mean America, with which country 
the Treaty of Amity and Commerce had only recently been concluded. 

Okei at that time was a girl of only 17, or, by Western reckoning, 15 
years and a few months. What, one must wonder, could have driven such a 
young girl to take part in such a risky undertaking? 

It happened that just then Schnell’s wife was looking for a nurse to 
look after the two small children she was taking with her, and that Okei 
volunteered for the job of her own accord. How much credence can be 
placed in this story is not certain, but it is probably somewhere near the truth. 

Events after their arrival in California can be known with something 
approaching certainty, since occasional mention of their activities can be found 
by thumbing through the old newspapers of ninety years ago preserved in 
the California State Library. 

The Alta Daily News, published in San Francisco, carried the following 
article’ in the most prominent position on its front page on May 17, 1869: 


ARRIVAL OF JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS 
Three Japanese Families—Thirty More Coming Soon—Probability that 


the Defeated Prince Will Follow—Japan no Home for Them Since the 
Civil War. 


1. The headlines are in the original English ; the text of the article is re-translated from a Japanese source. 
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A Prussian gentleman, Herr Schnell by name, who for ten years 
lived in the northern part of Japan, has landed in San Francisco with 
three Japanese families. These three families form the advance guard 
of a group of forty families now on its way to this port. Eighty more 
families are to follow, making a total of 120 families and four hundred 
) persons coming to California to establish a permanent colony here. 

Most of them are silk producers, while some are cultivators of 
tea. They have brought with them 50,000 three-year-old kuwa trees, 
which have the softest leaves of any of the mulberry family and are 
used in Japan in the production of high-quality silk. They have also 
brought very great numbers of all kinds of bamboo which, besides being 
used for a great variety of bamboo work, can be eaten as young shoots 
as a substitute for asparagus. Besides these, 500 three-year, five-feet 
saplings of the wax tree and six million tea seeds are coming later. 

Herr Schnell, originally an official Prussian interpreter, became 
Minister of Finance to the Aizu Clan during its struggle with the Mika- 
do. He is extremely skilled in the Japanese tongue, and held an im- 
portant position under Prince Aizu (i.e. Matsudaira Katamori). 

As a result of the defeat of the Aizu Clan, he was compelled to 
find some peaceful occupation elsewhere. It is apparently no mere 
rumor that three princes are to follow him here to share their fate 
with him. Herr Schnell has 120 followers, who look up to him as a 
father. His chief task for the moment, he declares, is to help them and 
to train them to comply with American laws and customs. 

These Japanese, far from being serfs, are free people. Should 

the prince of Aizu come, many more immigrants and their families are 

due to follow. All of them are perfect gentlemen, brought up in re- 

spectable families and highly educated, and there is no doubt but that 

\ they will accept and conform to the laws and customs of this country. 

The whole Japanese party is dignity incarnate. By their nature 

they are a people who will put up with no insult or deception; that 

must always be borne in mind. It is dangerous to treat Japanese in 

the same fashion as Chinese. With their industry and their highly- 

developed skills, they have come with their families to help develop 

our resources. Schnell is thinking of buying government land; he 
| would prefer somewhat hilly land or tableland to the valleys.... 


Schnell had a good deal of the braggart in him, and was something of 
a charlatan as well. The article just quoted was doubtless due in good measure 

to the efficacy of his public-relations talk vis-a-vis the newspapers. 
) The completion of the transcontinental railway around that time had 
thrown large numbers of Chinese laborers out of work, who were now seeking 
| any job they could get, at very low wages. There had been considerable 
feeling in favor of expelling the Chinese, and this had resulted in the so- 
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called “Pigtail Ordinance.” Knowing this, Schnell was afraid that the two 
races, superficially resembling each other, might be confused, and adroitly took 
steps to stress their great difference. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 

The narrative from now on is based on a synthesis of numerous news- 
paper reports, plus the results of personal investigations made by the present 
writer. The party settled down in a mountain village called Coloma in El 
Dorado County in the northeastern part of California. At this spot, four and 
a half miles from Placerville on the stage coach road to Georgetown, they 
started by buying six hundred acres of land. The land, which was owned 
by a San Francisco merchant, was supervised by a family of Dutch immigrants 
named Veer Camp. 

The Alta Daily News of June 16 of the same year carries a report that 
Schnell had established a Japanese colony to be called the “Town of Waka- 
matz,” while the Sacramento Daily Union of September 3, 1870, contains the 
following article: 


Valuable Plants. The San Francisco Call, referring to some of the 

products on exhibition at the Horticultural Fair in the city, remarks 

as follows on the tea, ramie and other plants: 
Schnell, of the Japanese colony in El] Dorado County, makes a fine 
display of Japanese and Chinese plants, grown near Gold Hill, El 
Dorado County, from imported shrubs and seeds. Amongst his articles 
are observed some fine healthy tea plants, grown from the seeds, 
which were planted on the 14th of March last. These plants are 
about four inches high, and are vigorous and healthy. Some shrubs 
that were imported a year ago, and they are now two years old, 
look quite healthy, although not nearly so well as those produced 
from seed. The same exhibitor exhibits a specimen of goma, or oil 
plant, together with a quantity of the seeds and a sample of the 
oil. He also exhibits samples of rice plants and a specimen of the 
Japanese paper tree. 


At first, thus, the prospects for this pioneering project seemed rosy. 
Even so, it ended in failure. One reason was that plants from rainy Japan 
would not grow in dry California without different methods of cultivation. 
The settlers, however, had neither the experience nor the knowledge to achieve 
this. Even more serious was the failure of Schnell’s funds. Faced with mount- 
ing debts, he finally abandoned the party and fled back to Japan. 

The Japanese left behind did not have the fare home. Nor would their 
pride as men of Aizu, hardened by the rigors of life in their cold native pro- 
vince, allow them to go back after having come all the way to America, just 
because work did not go well. Each went his own way, thus, in search of 
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some way of earning a living. Two of them alone—Sakurai Matsunosuke and 
the girl Okei—were retained at the home of Veer Camp, the overseer of the 
land. 

According to American newspapers of the time, the four Japanese women 
in the party were all beautiful and “resembled French women.” Aizu is 
famous in japan for its beauties; moreover, since the settlers were sent by the 
lord of the clan and probably came from quite good families, Okei was almost 
certainly a good-looking girl. 

In 1930, I met an old man called Henry of the Veer Camp family who 
had known Okei personally. Hale and hearty despite his eighty-two years, he 
would still go out into the fields to work. “Okei-san was a nice girl,” he told 
me (he always added the polite suffix -san), “and when she wore Japanese 
kimono she was really beautiful. She couldn’t speak English very much, but 
was bright, and soon learnt needlework and cooking from my mother, who 
was very fond of her.” He shed tears of emotion as he spoke of her. He had 
been one year older than Okei. 

About six months after she was taken into the Camp family, Okei died 
of some feverish illness. 

The Japanese party included a man called Masumizu Kuninosuke, a 
clever man who at one time went gold-digging and found nuggets worth 3,000 
dollars. He was good at languages, and mastered English, Spanish and French 
without difficulty. He was prized for this ability and was often called to the 
Sacramento courtroom to act as interpreter. He was also a heavy drinker, 
and, having once in his cups killed a rough with a Japanese sword, was general- 
ly regarded with awe. 

Since women were scarce in California, most of the party did not marry, 
but Masumizu took a Negro girl from Missouri as his wife, and a child was 
born to them. This child, a boy, was the first Nisei. He lived with his mother 
in Sacramento after she became a widow, working as a barber, and may be 
alive and well to this day. 

Okei was delighted at the news of the baby’s arrival in the Japanese 
community, particularly since they lived in an area, near the original California 
gold-mining belt, where killings were a more frequent occurrence than births. 
Knitting a jacket for the new baby, she took it one day across the hills to 
Sacramento where the Masumizus lived. On her return, she complained of 
feeling unwell and took to her bed. A high fever developed, and soon, with- 
out a word of regret or of longing for her far-off home, she passed away. 

Fifteen years later, in 1886, a marble tablet was erected to Okei’s memory 
at the suggestion of Sakurai Matsunosuke, who had been taken into the Veer 
Camp family with her. He collected money for the purpose from those other 
members of the original party whom he could trace, and wrote the inscrip- 
tion for the marble in Japanese calligraphy. The front was written in Japa- 
nese, while on the back was the inscription in English: IN MEMORY OF 
OKEI, died 1871, aged 19 years (A Japanese Girl). 
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This was the last action of the Japanese immigrants in concert, how- 
ever, and after this not only Okei but the Wakamatz Colony itself sank into 
complete oblivion. 

One reason, of course, was the death of members of the party, but 
another was that all the Japanese farmers left the area and went to farms in 
other districts in search of work. 


OKEI RESURRECTED 

After the First World War, however, large numbers of Japanese farm- 
ers poured into the Coloma area. They discovered, in the bush on top of a 
hill, a marble gravestone buried in the grass and engraved with the name of 
a Japanese woman. Round about it, red wild roses were growing in pro- 
fusion. People said, however, that the grave with red roses was that of a 
prostitute, and they accepted the story. At the beginning of the Showa Period, 
a photograph of the grave was sent to the Japanese Foreign Office, and at the 
time when we first saw it the same story was believed among officials there too. 

However, a newspaperman called Takeda Setsujé had his doubts about 
the story. Perhaps the fact that he came from the same prefecture as Okei— 
Fukushima—had some bearing on the matter. 

He went to a house standing near the bush to ask if anything was 
known of the grave. By a strange coincidence, it was the home of the Veer 
Camp family, and old Henry told him the sad story of the Japanese settlers 
and the unhappy, ill-fated life of Okei. 

In the same house were preserved a number of relics of the party, among 
them the banner presented to it by the Lord of Aizu (half of it consists of 
the Rising Sun, half of the hollyhock crest of the Matsudaira family); a dagger 
decorated with gold from the same source; and a loose outer kimono of a rich- 
ness found only in the dress of noble ladies. And the fact that the stories of 
the Wakamatz Colony were not a wild fiction was borne out by the accounts 
scattered through American newspapers of the time. 

While I was investigating the subject on the spot, I was visited by 
a reporter from an American newspaper, and as a result there appeared in 
the Fresno Bee and other Hearst newspapers a long, half-page article about 
“the first Japanese girl who came to States, in the vain hope of producing silk,” 
accompanied by a photograph of the grave. On my return to Japan, I visited 
Aizu again in search of further material, but everybody who knew anything 
in Aizu was already dead except for the old mother of the city mayor. 

On the basis of my finds, I wrote a novel about Okei, Okei of El Dorado, 
which was made into a movie soon after, entitled Flower in the Storm and 
starring Yamada Isuzu. However, with the advent of World War II shortly 
after, such stories of friendship with the U.S. became taboo in Japan. In 
America, apparently, the situation was somewhat different, for I heard, when 
I went there for the San Francisco Peace Conference, that the story of Okei 
had been broadcast on the radio there during the war at least four times. 
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After the war, a campaign started in Aizu, Okei’s original home, to 
have a tablet in her memory erected there also. A site was chosen at the 
upper terminal of the cable car on Seaburiyama, at the famed beauty-spot and 
spa of Higashiyama, and renamed Gold Hill after the site in America. A 
photograph of Okei’s gravestone was obtained from America and a similar one, 
in marble, was erected in the autumn of (958. 

In August last year, a play on the theme of Okei was put on at the 
Kabuki-za in Tokyo. Entitled Gold Hill, the story of the play was written 
by myself and the dialogue by Iwaya Shin’ichi. 

Before World War II, U.S. immigration laws were very severe toward 
Japanese, and it was almost impossible for a Japanese girl to go to America. 
Naturally, thus, the young Japanese men who went to the U.S. in the past 
found it difficult to secure wives. All the more reason, then, why they should 
find an object of interest and boundless affection in this story of Okei—Okei, 
who was one of their forerunners, who maintained herself spotless throughout 
all, and whose spirit was finally laid to rest on American soil. It was in a 
frame of mind akin to that of the medieval monk in Europe worshiping the 
Virgin Mary that they would go to pay their respects at her grave. For them, 
she had become a type of eternal feminine. 
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A Painter Looks at History 
The Art of Yukihiko 


Kawakita Michiaki 


N the art world of today paintings dealing with historical subjects have 
] no particular popular appeal, and the face of Yasuda Yukihiko, dean of 
Japanese painters in the historical vein, lies hidden to some degree under 
current vogues. However, in any assessment of modern Japanese-style painting, 
called in Japanese Nihonga, it is difficult to understand the essential substance 
if one leaves out of account those characteristics which derive from historical 
painting. For this reason, an understanding of the art of Yasuda Yukihiko, 
at present the leading painter of the historical school, reveals much of the 
true essence of the Nihonga. 

Born in Tokyo in 1884, Yukihiko was attracted to the historical school 
of painting while still young. At fourteen he became a disciple of the yamato-e 
painter, Kobori Otone, and at the tender age of fifteen he exhibited at the 
Japan Institute of Art a painting entitled “The Sadness of Tomoe on Parting 
with Kiso Yoshinaka.” At seventeen he entered the Tokyo Academy of Art, 
but the courses were not to his liking, and he left after less than a year’s 
study. Later, together with his friend Imamura Shik6, he helped to organize 
a study group known as the K6ji Society. 

The K6ji Society was a small group under the aegis of the Japan 
Institute of Art, the most influential new art group of the Meiji Period. Its 
members, centering about Yukihiko and Shik6, were all young painters in the 
yamato-e tradition, who devoted themselves to fostering this style of painting. 
It is interesting to note that while both Yukihiko and Shiké dealt with 
historical subjects, their genius was channeled into entirely different directions. 
Yukihiko’s interest lay in the content of the historical event, in the deiicate 
artistic depiction of an incident in history, while Shiké centered his attention 
on the painting as such on the color, line, and composition. 

Here, perhaps, a few words of explanation are needed. The Japanese- 
style painters of the Meiji Era were almost completely preoccupied with the 
realistic forms of Western painting, which had just then been introduced to 
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Japan. They turned without reserve to the methods of academic Western 
painting—the rules of perspective, the shading, the representation of light and 
space, and this imposed restrictions on the traditional methods of expression 
of Japanese-style painting. 

Under such circumstances, those who worked in the historical vein of 
the yamato-e line had a splendid opportunity to turn their attention to the 
original means of expression of Japanese-style painting. Originally, Japanese 
historical painting had aimed at depicting historical figures and events; the 
artists had tried to convey as faithfully as possible the correct forms of ancient 
court and military practices and usages. Because of their very antiquity, how- 
ever, these ancient practices and usages did not call for a completely realistic 
physical exactness. Rather, they allowed scope for the imagination of the 
artist: for truth in terms of the human beings taking part in the event being 
depicted. The focus was the historical event itself rather than the things which 
made it up. Yet the artist could not merely subjectively depict events as he 
felt inclined; historical painting must be a blend of the subjectivity of the 
artist and the objective facts themselves. It necessitated an amalgamation of 
the artist’s imaginative freedom with the demands of realism required by the 
historical event depicted and the presentation of them in an artistically pleasing 
arrangement. 

If this point is fully understood, the significance of the K6ji Society, 
aimed as it was at the development of historical painting in the yamato-e, be- 
comes clear. The exquisite blending of subjective and objective, or imagina- 
tion and realism, in other words the creation of a work which had artistic 
exquisiteness as its goal, was the aim of these artists. Meiji-Period Japanese- 
style painting was completely overwhelmed by the influence of Western art; 
painters were lost in a jungle of alien forms. Here was a chance to escape. 
That the new painters of the K6ji Society, following after the Japanese-style 
painting of the Meiji Era, produced a brilliant new Japanese-style painting in 
the TaishG and Shéwa eras was not then a complete accident. But Yukihiko 
and Shiké followed different paths in this new Japanese-style painting. Yuki- 
hiko turned all his energies toward an attempt to grasp the truths to be 
found in ancient historical events, while Shiko blended imagination and 
reality and sought to construct his art on the basis of form, color, and com- 
position. Consequently, when we view the products of the mature years of 
both these artists, after the formative period of the K6ji Society was passed, 
the differences in the two are readily apparent. Yukihiko became clearly an 
artist of the historical event, while Shiko abandoned this form and turned 
toward a decorative, scenic painting which contained only slight historical 
meaning and feeling. The fact that these two artists went in entirely different 
directions was fortunate for the development of each. Eventually, Yukihiko 
learned from his friend the ability to perceive the formal side of artistic ex- 
pression, while Shiké learned from Yukihiko the ability to inject feeling and 
content into his art. 
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Yukihiko, having received this stimulus from Shiko, began gradually to 
blossom forth as a historical painter. Then, under the influence of Okakura 
Tenshin, the founder of the Japan Institute of Art, and such renowned senior 
contemporaries as Yokoyama Taikan, Shimomura Kanzan, and Hishida Shunsd, 
his abilities rapidly expanded. in 1908, he painted “The Minister Moriya,” 
which first brought him fame. Unfortunately, this painting reveals the typical 
Meiji concern with realistic trivia. Maturing further, Yukihiko’s individuality 
began gradually to assert itself, and in 1912 he completed his now-famous “Hall 
of Dreams,” which received a prize in the annual government exhibition. With 
this painting his presence was acknowledged in the world of Japanese paint- 
ing, and in 1914, when the Japan Institute of Art was re-established, he became 
an associate member, though still only thirty years of age. 

Let us now discuss Yukihiko’s representative paintings, beginning with 
the Yumedono, which determined the course of his life as a painter, and con- 
tinuing down to his most recent works. 


Hali of Dreams—1912 (Plate V1) 

The “Hall of Dreams,” Yumedono in Japanese, is an octagonal build- 
ing which stands in the precincts of Japan’s oldest temple, the Horydji in 
Nara. It is famous as an example of the architecture of the Nara Period. 
This painting, however, does not depict the architectural features of the build- 
ing as such. It deals instead with the legends which surround the building, 
the images and associations which are brought to mind when we view this 
ancient structure. 

Legend has it that when the renowned Prince Shétoku was making his 
commentary on the Lotus sutra he would enter the Yumedono whenever he 
encountered difficulties in understanding this important Buddhist work. Each 
time, golden men are said to have appeared before him and taught him the 
correct interpretation. Presumably Yukihiko viewed this beautiful structure 
with the legend in mind, and from this derived the idea for his painting. The 
whole color tone of the picture conveys a feeling of dream-like quietude out of 
which rises the substance of the legend. Prince Shétoku is seated on a dais, 
his features reminiscent of the ancient statues of him, and the expression 
on his face conveys a feeling of deep contemplation. Before him stand the 
legendary golden men in the form of priests, one of them with a scroll of sacred 
scriptures in his hands. Behind him are angels drawn from earlier Buddhist 
art. It is said that Yukihiko used for reference the faces of the angels in the 
famous Lung-mén cave temples of China, but nevertheless these are bright- 
eyed modern faces, radiant and sweet. In the skillful composition, the Prince 
serves as the central figure, set off by the golden men and the angels. The 
costumes and the implements depicted show, in their accuracy, an exhaustive 
and detailed historical research. All the requirements have been fulfilled for 


a dramatic translation of the legend into pictorial form. 
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As has been explained before, historical painting is not realistic painting, 
nor at the same time is it imaginative art, subject to the dictates of the artist’s 
will. A historical event which reaches forth through the ages and which con- 
stantly produces an emotional impact—this is real history. To focus squarely 
on the heart of this event and depict it in artistic form—this is the function 
of the historical artist. The artist must have the ability to interpret history; 
he must have an accurate knowledge of the period with which he deals; and 
he must have the artistic talent and conception to express his interpretative and 
academic knowledge clearly. Like the master artists of ancient Japanese scroll 
paintings, Yasuda Yukihiko is a painter endowed with all these qualifications. 


Prayer at Confinement—1914 (Plate IV) 

This work was shown at the first exhibition of the revived Japan Institute 
of Art. Yukihiko, an associate of the institute, with this picture enhanced his 
reputation as an artist of superb talent. Depicting the confinement of a noble- 
woman of the Heian Period, the painting is concerned with an extremely dif- 
ficult and involved subject. 

The artist had originally projected three paintings centering on the 
life of Fujiwara Michinaga, one of which was to picture the confinement of an 
imperial consort, as described in the Diary of Lady Murasaki. The other two 
paintings, however, have never been completed. Here we have a scene of 
great confusion, done largely in black and white with a contrasting border 
in brilliant reds and yellows, dramatically reproducing the customs and man- 
ners of the Heian Period. To the left of a six-fold screen with a white back- 
ground stands a half-naked woman who, possessed of an evil spirit, is intoning 
a curse on Michinaga’s whole family. The evil spirit must be exorcized so 
that the imperial consort, Michinaga’s daughter, may be assured of a safe 
delivery. A priest of the Buddhist Shingon Sect holds a rosary and prays, 
while another Shingon priest carries on the goma ceremony, a holy rite in 
which cedar sticks are burned. Beyond the clothes rack in the distance hangs 
a picture of the god Acala, and beyond the screen a servant is scattering rice 
to drive away evil spirits. The scene is one of great excitement. The artist 
has rendered this elaborate subject in delicate color and extraordinary delinea- 
tion, bringing it all into an attention-holding whole. It is Yukihiko’s power 
of explanation, of expression, and of synthesis that makes his historical paint- 
ing so impressive. 


Spring at the Gogd Hermitage—1920 (Plate III) 

Here is a quiet peaceful scene, quite unlike the previous one. Gogo- 
an was the hermitage of the celebrated priest RyOkan, famed in anecdote and 
story. A humble building in the province of Echigo, it was surrounded by a 
forest of lofty cedars. 
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One witness to the understanding and education and character of Yuki- 
hiko is his sensitivity to really worth-while things. Today the calligraphic works 
of Rydkan are well known, but it was Yukihiko who in 1912 first discovered 
and praised their unaffected beauty. He continued his studies of the poet- 
priest and in 1919 made a pilgrimage to Kashiwazaki to examine the writings 
left by Rydkan. In the next year he produced this painting. 

Inside the hermitage we find Rydkan; standing beside the modest gate 
outside is a doll-like peasant girl who has come to visit him. This is the 
Ryokan who loses himself in play with children, who from the depths of his 
heart is their friend—the Rydkan who plays hide-and-seek alone, still search- 
ing for the children who have already gone home. A gentle, quiet, modest 
man, without the slightest trace of malice. Yukihiko’s deep respect for the 
character of Rydkan is evidence of the quietness, modesty, and inward purity 
and dignity of Yukihiko himself. The colors have a richness and clarity new 
to the yamato-e. The child standing and holding a ball in his hands—Rydkan 
is said often to have played himself—leaves a particularly strong impression. 
Indicative of Yukihiko’s affection for this man is that the painter himself owns 
the ball which Rydkan is said to have loved best. 


Eclipse of the Sun—1925 (Plate 1) 

The learned Yukihiko has not relied on Japan alone for subjects to 
paint, but has turned also to China, a land rich in historical lore and legend, 
and one which can supply many charming subjects with exotic flavor. The pre- 
sent painting well reflects the extent to which Yukihiko’s talent had matured 
by 1925. It is the greatest of his pictures on Chinese themes. 

King Yu of Chou was a weak-minded ruler, enamored of a beauty known 
as Pao Ssii, Unfortunately, this fair concubine had one failing: she could 
never be induced to laugh. Obsessed with the idea of seeing her smiling face, 
the king set off beacon fires which warned of dangers threatening the kingdom. 
The feudatory princes rushed to the defense of their king, but when they 
arrived there was no danger whatsoever. Amused at their consternation, Pao 
Ssii burst into gales of laughter. Pleased with his success, the king again and 
again set off the beacon fires. The unfortunate result was that when an in- 
vading army actually threatened the state, the princes, having been fooled 
once too often, did not respond to the fires. The king was captured and slain. 

This picture shows Pao Ssii and her attendants cowering in fear during 
an eclipse. To the left we have King Yu, holding her in a protective embrace. 
The somber color tones convey the impression of an eclipse and add a sense 
of mystery to the entire scene. The weak, slender, wavering curves of the 
figures and their rhythmic interplay are striking, while the sparingly used 
vermilions, yellows, and purples add a fascinating attraction to the painting 
itself. No hint of caricature is contained in the portraits of the feeble-minded 
king and his beautiful consort; this is a work of the greatest refinement. The 














Yasuda Yukihiko in the Garden of his Home (1960). 
Photograph by Fujimoto Shihachi) 
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Crimson Flowers and Blue Vase. 
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Spring at the Gogo Hermitage. 





























Plate IV 


Prayer at Confinement. 





























Plate V_ Portrait of Yokoyama Taikan. 











Plate VI Hall of Dreams. 





Plate VII Sun-tzii and the Concubines. 
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composition, the colors, the drawing, the significance of the subject, and the 
mood are all brought together in a work which no one but Yukihiko could 
have created. Here again, the utmost attention has been paid to accuracy 
in the details of clothing and furnishings. 


Sun-tzt and the Concubines—1938 (Plate VII) 

This picture, too, is based on an incident in Chinese history, but here 
the colors are highly ornate, and there is an effect of striking boldness and 
brilliance. The composition is simple but precise, effectively conveying the 
import of the subject portrayed. 

Sun-tzii was a famous Chinese military strategist. Once upon a time the 
King of Wu, in order to test his martial abilities, sent one hundred and eighty 
beauties from the Royal Palace to be trained by him as soldiers. Sun-tzii 
divided them into two units, appointing the king’s two favorite concubines as 
leaders of each unit. Then he began to train them, but to no avail, for the 
beautiful ladies merely laughed and paid no attention whatsoever to Sun-tzii’s 
orders. Enraged, he held the leaders of each unit responsible and ordered that 
they be executed. Hurriedly the king made efforts to intervene, but Sun-tzii 
was adamant, and, insisting that his orders be carried out, did away with the 
two imperial concubines. After this the ladies were in terror of Sun-tzi and 
faithfully followed his orders, so that the King of Wu recognized his worth 
and appointed him general. The story is at once fascinating and repellent. 
The composition, which boldly delineates the feeling and meaning of this 
story is the most striking feature of the painting. Dramatically Sun-tzii, his 
sword drawn and about to strike, confronts the proud army of beauties. The 
contrast of colors and the movement of the forms have been considered with 


the utmost care, and they ave brilliantly balanced to form a taut yet refined 
whole. 


Crimson Flowers and Blue Vase—1953 (Plate I1) 

After reaching his full maturity with “Sun-tzi and the Concubines,” 
Yukihiko produced one after another works which received wide acclaim. 
They include “Amanouzume-no-mikoto and Sarudahiko-no-mikoto” (two Shin- 
to deities), and “Encampment at Kisegawa,” and, since the war, “Wang Chao- 
chun,” “Konohanasakuya-hime” (a Shinto: goddess), “Toyotomi Hideyoshi,” and 
others. As he worked, his paintings reached higher and higher levels of com- 
petence and strength. In addition to his historical paintings he has turned 
in recent years to other subjects, and in his still-lifes he has displayed an 
elegance and refinement of color rarely attained by other painters. 

Take, for example, the simple painting shown here. Its subject is noth- 
ing more than red plum blossoms in a Sung blue porcelain pitcher, but it is 
painted with great force combined at the same time with dignity and the utmost 
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grace. The plum blossoms, their buds like so many shy and dainty maidens, 
are pictured against a gold background. The exquisite Sung porcelain is drawn 
with soft but firm lines, which convey precisely the sensation of the hardness, 
coldness, and smoothness of the vessel itself. 

The artist, a painter of historical scenes, has perhaps more than other 
people discovered a human emotional content in the color and form of the 
flowers and the pitcher. He feels their meaning and perhaps has read into 
them the qualities of a historical event. The flowers are not merely flowers— 
they include thoughts of a lovely spring. They release a delicate fragrance; 
they are the plum blossoms which we ourselves have experienced. The blue 
pitcher is not merely a pitcher; it induces visions of the culture which created 
it. In the pictures of flowers drawn by this artist there is always this sort of 
feeling. They are characterized by cleanness of emotion, gentleness, and rich- 
ness. They give one a feeling almost tangible in its profundity and warmth. 


Portrait of Yokoyama Taikan—1959 (Plate V) 

Yokoyama Taikan, the grand old man of the Japan Institute of Art, 
passed away last year. Yukihiko painted his portrait twice, once while he was 
still alive and once again after he had died. As mentioned before, portrayal 
of the total event rather than of mere objects is what Yukihiko seeks, and when 
we view these portraits of Taikan, we realize that they are actually not por- 
traits but historical paintings. A portrait lays primary stress on the physical 
attributes of its subject, but Yukihiko’s painting is directed towarc| Taikan’s 
character. The old man’s appearance is carefully considered in the tight of 
his eccentricities and the life he led. These are pictures of Taikan’s tempera- 
ment, of his spirit. In the second portrait, especially, it is as though Yukihiko 
were conjuring up the image of Taikan at work. Monochrome alone is used, 
and in rendering the clothing Yukihiko employs the same type of shading that 
was so characteristic of Taikan’s painting. The wavy hair, the flashing eye, 
the steady warrior-like pose, the manner in which the kimono is worn, the 
position in which the hands are held—everything attests to the sensitivity of 
a specialist in historical subjects. That this way of seeing things differs com- 
pletely from that of painters oriented toward the Western tradition deserves 
fully to be recognized. The Japanese way of creating the form, of bringing out 
the meaning of a line, derives largely from a different way of seeing things. 
In the Nihonga, it might well be said, people, flowers, objects, and scenery 
are all alike depicted in the manner of the historical painting, and in this 
sense it would be true to say that Yasuda Yukihiko reflects the true tradition 
of the Japanese-style painting. 
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A Short Story 


The Realm Beyond 


Kikuchi Kan 


CHIKURO failed to ward off his master’s sword as it swept down on him, and 
I it inflicted a wound that, though slight, stretched from his left cheek down 
to his chin. He was aware of the crime he had committed. He had 
made love—albeit with incitement—to his master’s concubine. and though 
he might try to avoid the blade, he had no desire to fight back. It was 
his inevitable punishment. He only felt that, since it would be most regret- 
table to lose his life for a slip such as his, he would try if possible to escape. 
Thus, when his master had accused him of misconduct and set on him with 
his sword, Ichikuro had seized a candlestick that happened to be at hand and 
had used it to fend off the other’s sharp sword. His master, though, for all 
his fifty years, was a strong and muscular man, and one of the repeated on- 
slaughts of his sword had at last inflicted the first wound on Ichikuro’s cheek. 
Once he had seen blood, Ichikuro’s feelings suddenly changed, and his 
previous reasonableness gave way to the rage of a bull struck by the bullfighter’s 
spear. At the idea that he must die at any rate, all considerations of loyalty, 
society—everything disappeared. The other man, till now his master, had be- 
come in his eyes only an animal, an evil animal that was threatening his own 
life. Resolutely he switched to the attack. With a great cry, he hurled the 
candlestick he was holding at the other’s face. Saburobei, seeing that the other’s 
defense was purely passive, had allowed his guard to drop somewhat; he failed 
to avert the candlestick suddenly hurled at him, and the point of the holder 
struck him heavily in the right eye. Taking advantage of his opponent's 
faltering, Ichikuro whipped out his short sword and was on him in a flash. 
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“Ha! Resist, would you?” cried Saburobei enraged. Without reply- 
ing, Ichikuro closed with him. Twice, thrice, Ichikuro’s short sword and the 
master’s sword, which was nearly three feet long, clashed furiously. 

Desperately, master and retainer crossed swords; ten or twenty times 
their swords met, and several times the tip of Saburobei’s long sword grazed 
the low ceiling and he came in peril of losing control of it. Each time, Ichi- 
kuro took advantage of it to close with him. Perceiving the disadvantage he 
was at, the master retreated two or three steps, hoping to get outside where 
he would be free. Ichikuro made to come in. As he did so, the other brought 
his sword down with an angry cry. But anger had made him hasty, and the 
blade struck two or three inches deep into the lintel between the room and 
the corridor outside. 

As Saburobei tugged desperately at his sword, Ichikuro stepped in and 
dealt a sidelong blow unhindered at his master’s flank. 

The instant his opponent fell, Ichikuro came to himself. His mind 
had been blurred with excitement, but as it calmed down once more, he realized 
that he had committed the heinous offense of killing his master. Overcome 
with remorse and fear, he threw himself down on the floor. 

The night was already advanced. The main building and the retainers’ 
quarters were far separated, and no one, apparently, was aware of the 
dreadful fight between master and servant except the maids who were in the 
main building. Terrified out of their wits by the fierce fighting, they were 
gathered in one room, able to do nothing but tremble. 

Ichikuro was in the grip of bitter remorse. Rake and good-for-nothing 
young samurai though he was, he had, till now, done nothing wrong worth 
speaking of, and the idea of murdering his master—the very worst of the eight 
treasonable acts—had been utterly unthinkable. He recovered his bloody 
sword. However he looked at things, his action was utterly indefensible. He 
had carried on a clandestine affair with his master’s concubine and then, when 
he was about to receive punishment, he had killed his master instead. Eying 
indirectly the other’s body where it lay still twitching, he quietly prepared 
himself to commit suicide. 

Just then, a voice came from the next room, breaking the great air of 
oppression that had hung over the scene till now. 

“Well! I was really worried what would happen. I was holding my 
breath behind the screen watching, sure that you would be chopped in two 
and then it would be my turn. But things turned out lucky, didn’t they! We 
can’t waste time now, though, so let’s help ourselves to some money for the road 
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and get away. Now’s the time—before any of the other samurai realize what's 
happened. The nurse and the maids are all shaking like leaves in the kitchen 
—I'll go and tell them not to make a great commotion. Now then—you go 
and find some money!” 

Ichikuro, who had lost all power to act of his own, was fired with a 
new energy on hearing the woman’s voice. Standing up like a puppet work- 
ing not at his own will but the woman’s, he turned to the cabinet of paulownia 
wood that stood in the room. He began to search through all the drawers, 
leaving bloody finger-marks on the snowy-white wood as he did so. But he had 
only found one package of five gold pieces by the time the woman—his master’s 
concubine Oyumi—came back. Returning from the kitchen, she took one look 
at the money and said: 

“What could we do with such a trifling sum as that?” And this time 
she herself started raking furiously through the drawers. In the end, she even 
searched inside the armor chest, but not a single gold piece turned up. 

“The family’s famous for its stinginess,” she said resentfully, “so they've 
probably put it in a jar and buried it somewhere.” Gathering together any 
clothes and medicine cases that might be worth something, she swiftly made 
them into a bundle. 

In this way, the adulterous pair left the house of Nakagawa Saburobei, 
vassal of the Shogunate, in Tawara-cho, Asakusa. It was the beginning of 
autumn in the third year of Annen. Behind them in the house Saburobei’s 
son Jitsunosuke, then just three, slept peacefully at his nurse’s breast, all 
unaware of his father’s untimely death. 


Il 


After their flight from Edo, Ichikuro and Oyumi made their way west- 
ward toward the Kyoto area. They went not by the usual route, the Tokaido, 
but over the mountains by the less-used Tosando, so as to avoid being seen. 
Ichikuro’s conscience tormented him constantly at the thought that he had killed 
his master. Oyumi, however, who had started life working in a teahouse of 
doubtful reputation, was a woman utterly without principles. Whenever Ichi- 
kuro seemed in the slightest downcast, she would take him to task, forever 
egging him on to fresh evil: 

“Either way, there’s a price on your head now, so what's the good of 
moping? Any man with any sense would pluck up his courage and start en- 
joying life!” 

However, by the time they had left Shinshu Province and reached their 
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lodgings at Yabuhara in Kiso, they had less than one hundred copper pieces 
left of their money for the road, and increasing hardship drove them to 
further wrongdoing. At first, they earned money by the easiest method avail- 
able to such a couple: using the woman’s charms to ensnare men, they 
would then extort money from them. In this way, they divested wayfaring 
merchants and peasants of their traveling expenses at stations from the province 
of Shinshu to the province of Owari. At first, Ichikuro needed strong incitement 
from the woman before he would undertake some evil deed, but soon began to 
savor the excitement of evil as such. He was dressed as a roving samurai, 
and the merchants and peasants who were his victims were exceedingly docile 
as he robbed them of their money. 

As he fell deeper and deeper into evil ways, Ichikuro gave up using 
Oyumi as a bait and turned to simple extortion—which was less troublesome 
—until finally he came to regard slaying and robbing as his lawful trade. 

In time, he came to settle down in the Torii Pass leading from Shinshu 
Province to Kiso. By day, he ran a teahouse; by night, he was a robber. 
Nowadays, he felt neither hesitation nor uneasiness in leading such a life. 
Selecting a prosperous-looking wayfarer, he would kill him, then dispose 
skillfully of the body. The same crime committed three or four times would 
give him enough to support himself easily for a year. 

It was spring of the third year since their flight from Edo. The inns on 
the Kiso Highway were busier than for many a month, since two successive 
processions of daimyo from the northern provinces were passing through on 
their way to Edo to pay their respects at the Shogun’s castle. There had 
recently been a continuous flow of pilgrims, too, passing along the ro2d on their 
way to the Grand Shrines of Ise from the province of Shinshu, as well as from 
Echigo and Etchu. Many of them were extending their outing to take in 
Kyoto and then Osaka, and it was Ichikuro’s plan to kill two or three of them 
to provide living expenses for the year. 

One evening when the mountain cherry that mingled with the cypress 
and cryptomeria along the Kiso Highway had begun to shed its blossom, two 
wayfarers, a man and a woman, stopped at Ichikuro’s shop. They were ob- 
viously man and wife; the man was past thirty, the woman probably twenty- 
three or four. Without doubt, they were a young couple from a wealthy Shin- 
shu farm out to enjoy a carefree trip by themselves. 

When he saw how they were dressed, it occurred to Ichikuro to make 
them his victims for this year. 


“The Yabuhara station cannot be much further?” enquired the man as, 
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standing before Ichikuro’s shop, he made to retie his straw sandals. 

Before Ichikuro could reply, Oyumi had emerged from the kitchen. 

“Indeed, good sir,” she replied, “it is but one mile from the foot of 
this pass. Pray, take your ease here before you proceed any further.” 

Hearing her words, Ichikuro realized that Oyumi was already suggesting 
to him a fearful plan. It was the trick he had used often before: to put the 
wayfarer falsely at his ease by dismissing as a trifling distance the five miles 
and more to the Yabuhara station then, when he was overtaken by night, to run 
round by a short-cut under cover of darkness and to waylay him at the ap- 
proaches to the inn. 

“Well then,” said the man in reply to Oyumi, “a cup of tea, perhaps. . .?” 

He had already fallen into the first snare. The woman removed her 
broad sedge hat with its red ribbons and sat herself down close to her husband. 

They stayed about an hour, recovering from the effort of climbing to the 
top of the pass. Then, leaving’a small coin, they set off down Torii Pass toward 
the valley of Ogiso, where the purple dusk was already gathering. 

No sooner had they disappeared from sight than Oyumi gave a sign. 
As a huntsman leaps after his prey, Ichikuro slung his sword at his side and 
was after them like an arrow. Turning to the right off the main road, he 
hastened along the precipitous short-cut by the Kiso River. 

By the time he reached the tree-lined road this side of the Yabuhara 
station, the tardy spring sun had quite set, and only a pale white glow, outlining 
dimly the mountains of Kiso, showed where a ten-day moon was soon to rise. 
Hidden beneath a clump of willows growing by the roadside, Ichikuro awaited 
at his leisure the approach of the man and his wife. 

Deep in his heart, even he could not but reflect on the heinousness of 
cutting short the lives of an innocent man and woman on a happy journey. 
Yet his feelings for Oyumi would not allow him to go home without complet- 
ing a task he had once begun. He had no wish to shed their blood. He hoped 
they would submit to his threats without trying to resist. If only they handed 
over their money and their clothes, he thought, he would take no life. 

He had just made up his mind to this when the man and woman came 
in sight, hurrying toward him along the highway. Tired out, it seemed, by 
the unexpected distance from the pass, they hastened along in silence, helping 
each other along as they walked. 

As they came to the cluster of willows, Ichikuro without warning planted 
himself before them in the middle of the road and delivered the oft-repeated, 
now familiar threat. In desperation the man drew his traveler’s sword and 
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struck a defensive pose, shielding his wife behind him. Ichikuro was some- 
what taken aback. Nevertheless, he summoned up a loud voice and cried: 

“Come, traveler! Do not throw away your precious life in vain opposition. 
Your life I can spare. Come, hand over your money and your clothes without 
ado and be off!” 

The other, who had been peering intently at his face, suddenly cried: 

“Why, is it not the master of the teahouse we stopped at on the pass a 
while back?” 

He made a desperate leap at Ichikuro. There was no help for it now, 
thought Ichikuro: once he had been recognized, the man and woman could 
not, in the interests of Oyumi’s and his own safety, be allowed to go on living. 

Skillfully avoiding the desperate sweep of his adversary’s sword, he slashed 
into the other’s neck with his own. Then he turned to the woman, who was 
crouched as if in a swoon by the roadside, her body trembling violently. 

He was reluctant to kill a woman. Yet to do so, he reflected, was nothing 
compared with the danger facing himself. Brandishing his bloody sword above 
his head, he approached the woman, intending to dispatch her while the 
murderous spirit aroused by killing the man was still on him. The woman 
clasped her hands, beseeching Ichikuro to spare her. Looking into her eyes, 
he was quite unable to bring the sword down. Yet, still, he must kill her. 
Just then, greed told him that it would be foolish to ruin her clothes by 
killing her with his sword, so he took the cotton towel hanging at his waist, 
and strangled her. 

The two murders done, Ichikuro was suddenly assailed by the fear that 
follows the killing of another human. Loath to stay on the spot a moment 
longer, he seized the dead couple’s money-belts and clothes and rushed 
feverishly from the scene. 

He had already killed more than ten men, but they had all been grizzled 
old men, or merchants, or others of a similar type; never before had he with 
his own hand slain a youthful couple in this way. 

He went home in the grip of deep pangs of conscience. Entering the 
house, he flung the clothes and money toward Oyumi without preliminaries, 
as if they were something unclean. Unruffled, she set about investigating the 
money; it was less than she had thought—little more than twenty gold pieces. 
Next, she took up the murdered woman’s clothes. 

“Ha!” she exclaimed with pleasure. “A kihachijo' kimono and figured 
crepe underwear! But—what have you done with the things from her hair?” 


1. A costly silk fabric, predominantly yellow in color, produced on Hachijé Island. 
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She turned to Ichikuro as if cross-examining him. 

“Things from her hair!” he repeated abstractedly. 

“Yes! Things from her hair! With a kihachijo kimono and crepe 
underwear, she would hardly wear imitation combs and hairpins, would she? 
I got a look when she took off her hat—the whole set was tortoise shell, I’m 
sure!” Her tone was overbearing. 

Ichikuro, who had never dreamt of taking the murdered woman’s hair 
ornaments, was at a loss for a reply. 

“Well? Don’t tell me you forgot to take them? If they're tortoise shell, 
they'd be worth seven or eight pieces for sure. You're no novice of a thief— 
what do you think you kill for? How long have you been at the thieving 
game, to kill a woman with clothes like that without noticing her hair orna- 
ments? What a wonderful robber you make, indeed! Well?” she challenged 
him in a domineering tone, “What do you have to say?” 

Already regret at having killed the young man and woman had bitten 
deep into Ichikuro’s heart, and Oyumi’s words exacerbated the pain. He felt 
not the slightest compunction at his blunder—or his incompetence as a bandit 
—in forgetting to take the hair ornaments. He had been beside himself at 
having killed where he felt killing to be wrong—that was why he had com- 
pletely forgotten that the woman had been wearing such precious hair orna- 
ments. Even now, he could not repent of having forgotten. Though he had 
sunk to robbery, though he killed men for material gain, he had never, like a 
devil, sucked their bones. 

The thought was not displeasing to him. Oyumi, though, even as she 
sat gazing at the underwear torn from another woman cruelly murdered, the 
underwear laid out now before them as a tribute to her butchers, was still 
lusting insatiably after the hair ornaments that Ichikuro, criminal though he 
was, had overlooked. The idea was so sordid to Ichikuro that he felt it im- 
possible to stay with Oyumi a moment longer. 

Oyumi was quite unaware of the violent upheaval going on in Ichikuro’s 
mind. 

“Come on,” she said, as if it were the most reasonable thing in the 
world. “Run along and get it. There’s no point in not taking something 
we've taken all that trouble to get, is there?” She gave him a triumphant 
look. 

But Ichikuro remained silent and unwilling. 

“Ho ho! So we are sulking are we, because someone has found fault with 


our work! Do you really not mean to go, then? Do you intend to stand by 
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and let a profit of nearly ten pieces of gold go to the winds?” 

Normally, Ichikuro would have complied meekly with what Oyumi said, 
but his feelings at that moment were in complete chaos, and he was too deep in 
thought to take in what she said. 

“So you absolutely refuse, do you? Then I'll go myself. Where is it? 
The usual place?” 

Ichikuro, who had begun to feel an irrepressible loathing for Oyumi, 
was only too pleased to get her away from him as soon as possible. 

“Where do you think? The road with the pine trees this side of the 
Yabuhara station—as always.” His voice was contemptuous. 

“Well, I'll just run along then. There’s a moon, so it’s light outside. ... 
Really, of all the bungling jobs... .” 

Tucking up the hem of her kimono and slipping on a pair of straw 
sandals, she ran off. 

Looking after her, Ichikuro was overwhelmed by a sense of the sordidness 
of it all. He felt an uncontrollable disgust at the sight of Oyumi running 
frantically to strip a dead woman of her hair ornaments, a disgust all the deeper 
because of the love he had once felt for her. Moreover, when he was commit- 
ting some crime himself—even when he was killing a man, or stealing money 
—the idea that he himself was doing it seemed in some strange way to con- 
stitute an excuse, and the squalidity of the act hardly ever struck him. Now, 
however, that he stood a passive spectator while another committed the crime, 
the horror, the sordidity of it struck him with absolute clarity. 

The woman he had risked his life to make his own had cast aside all 
the gentleness of her sex for five or ten pieces’ worth of tortoise shell; she was 
rushing avidly after the woman’s body in the same way that a wolf falls on 
a corpse. Seeing her, he felt he could stay not another hour with such a 
woman in this abode of crime. 

And now, every single crime that he had committed in the past rose up 
again to tear at his heart. The strangled woman’s eyes, the groans of the silk- 
cocoon merchant as he lay covered in blood, the scream of the white-haired old 
man as Ichikuro’s sword swept down on him—the memories rose up in a body 
to assail his conscience. 

He must run away from his past as soon as possible. He must run away 
from himself. Still more, he must run away from the woman who was 
the prime source of all his ill-doing. He stood up resolutely. He made 
a bundle of two or three pieces of clothing wrapped in a cloth. Then, with 
the money-belt he had stolen a while back still tucked in the breast of his 
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kimono for use on the journey, he rushed out of the house without further 
preparations. 

He had only run twenty yards or so when it suddenly occurred to him 
that the money and the clothes he had with him were all alike stolen. Rush- 
ing back as though on a rebound, he flung both clothes and money down on 
the wooden step inside the entrance of his house. 

He ran at top speed, taking the almost nonexistent road along the Kiso 
River so that he should not meet Oyumi. He had no idea of his destination. 
His only thought was to put every foot, every inch he could between himself 
and the place from which he had worked his crimes. 


iil 


Over hill and down dale, for fifty miles or more, Ichikuro hastened on 
without halting till, in the afternoon of the next day, he took refuge in the 
Joganji Temple near Ogaki in the province of Mino. He had not originally 
intended to come to this temple; he had happened upon it by chance in the 
course of his flight, and his bewildered sense of contrition had induced him 
on the spur of the moment to seek succor in religion. 

In the Joganji Temple, he found a wise old priest called Myohen, on 
whose mercy he threw himself and to whom he confessed all his past sins. 
Myohen, holy man that he was, did not reject him despite all the evil deeds 
he had done. He stopped Ichikuro when he proposed to give himself up to the 
authorities. 

“You have committed many sins, and one way, indeed, would be 
to take your punishment in the present by letting the authorities decapitate 
you and expose your head to public gaze. Yet in that way you must suffer 
to all eternity the torments of the Burning Hell. Far better would it be to 
adopt the Buddhist faith and, giving your life for the salvation of others, save 
yourself thereby.” 

The holy man’s attempt to redeem him fanned still further the fires of 
repentance in Ichikuro’s heart, and he resolved on the spot to become a monk. 
He had his head shaven by the old priest, took the Buddhist name of Ryokai, 
and devoted himself wholeheartedly to religious practices. So great was his 
zeal that in barely half a year his words and deeds were purer than new snow. 
From morning to night, he devoted himself body and soul to pious practices, 
till the buds of wisdom burst forth and finally blossomed into perfect know- 
ledge. When at last he felt that his faith had become unshakable, he sought 
his master’s permission and set forth on a pilgrimage throughout the country, 
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pledged to the salvation of all mankind. 

Leaving the province of Mino behind him, he turned his steps first to- 
ward the capital. It was hard for him to go on living, even in a priest’s robes, 
when he had killed so many men. His only hope was that by spending himself 
entirely in the service of others he might expiate one ten-thousandth part of his 
sins. It seemed to him that since it was the traveler who had suffered most 
at his hands, there in the hills of Kiso, he had an inexpiable debt to all way- 
farers that must be repaid. 

Day and night, wherever he might be, he did not cease to think of others. 
When he saw others in difficulty on the road, he would help them on their 
way, now pulling them by the hand, now pushing them from behind. The 
aged and the infirm he would carry on his back, thinking nothing of distances 
of ten miles or more. When one of the bridges on some country road off the 
main highway was broken, he would go himself to the hills to cut wood and 
fetch rocks to repair it. When he found a road that had crumbled away, he 
would bring earth and sand to make it up again. 

In this way he traveled from the Kyoto area through western Honshu, 
bent all the while on doing good works. Yet whenever he reflected on the 
enormity of his sins, which reached higher than the skies, or on the trifling 
amount of good work he had done—for this stood lower than the lowest 
mound—he would bewail afresh the evil of his past ways. The realization that 
sins of the magnitude of his could never be expiated by such trivial pieces 
of good constantly plunged him in gloom. Each time he rose in the morning, 
he would be struck with shame at the way he clung to life despite the paltry 
price he was paying for it, and sometimes he would even consider killing him- 
self. But each time he would summon a heroic resolve, and pray that the 
day might come when he could perform some mighty deed for the benefit of 
mankind. 

It was autumn in the ninth year of the Kyoho Era. From Akamagaseki 
he made his way to Kokura in Kyushu. Paying his respects at the Usa Hachi- 
man Shrine in the province of Buzen, he next determined to trace the Yama- 
kuni River up its course and visit the Rakanji Temple. He went south from 
Yokkaichi, across a vast plain of red earth, and followed the road up the valley 
of the Yamakuni River. 

The northern Kyushu autumn grew deeper with every station he spent 
the night at on the road; the wax-tree flamed red among the other trees in 
the forest, the rice stood ripe and yellow in the fields, and the persimmons for 
which the area is famed ranged their scarlet globes along the eaves of the 
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farmhouses. 


It happened one day early in the eighth month. Keeping to his right the 
limpid waters of the Yamakuni River, on which the morning light of autumn 
was sparkling, he followed the mountain road from Mikuchi over Hotoke-zaka 
and reached the Hida station near noon. It was a lonely spot, and after he 
had found someone to give him a midday meal he set off once more along the 
Yamakuni valley to the south. Leaving the Hida station, the road joined the 
Yamakuni River again and ran along between banks of volcanic rock. 

Ichikuro was walking along the difficult, stony road with the aid of his 
staff when he chanced to see by the side of the road a group of four of five men, 
probably farmers of the area, setting up a great cry among themselves. As 
soon as he approached, one of them spied him and said: 

“You come at a welcome moment. A wretched man has met an untimely 
death. Since yo. happened to be passing by, will you not say a mass for his 
soul?” 

At the words “untimely death,” it struck Ichikuro that this must be the 
body of 2 wayfarer murdered by some footpad. He recalled his own evil deeds 
of the past, and his legs went weak with the remorse that swept over him. 

“It seems at first sight he was drowned,” he said. “Yet why,” he enquired 
fearfully, “should his skin and flesh be broken in places?” 

“You cannot know, reverend sir,” replied one of them, “since you seem 
to be a traveler, but about fifty yards up the river there is a perilous spot 
known as Chain Bridge. It is the most dangerous place in the whole Yama- 
kuni valley, a trial to all men and horses that pass over it. This man was a 
pack-horse driver from the village of Kakizaka higher up the river. He was 
halfway along the Chain Bridge this morning when his horse reared, he fell 
head-over-heels for close on fifty feet, and ended in this pitiable state.” 

“I have indeed heard tell of the perils of the Chain Bridge,” said Ichi- 
kuro gravely, his eyes fixed on the corpse. “But are such wretched occurrences 
so frequent?” 

“Three or four persons a year, sometimes as many as ten, meet unex- 
pected disaster here,” the peasants replied. “Since this spot is unequaled 
in its perils, it is no easy task to repair the bridge when it is broken by the 
elements.” So saying, they set about disposing of the body. 

Ichikuro recited a sutra for the unfortunate victim, then hastened on 
with quicker step toward the Chain Bridge. 

It was less than one hundred yards to the spot. The mountain that 
towered, rough-hewn, to the left of the river was shorn into a cliff close on 
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one hundred feet high where it faced the stream, and the rock face, jagged 
and pleated, lay bare and ashen. The waters of the Yamakuni River gathered 
there as if sucked toward the cliff, and swirled in a dark-green mass against its 
foot. 

This, he thought, must be the place villagers had called Chain Bridge. 
The road was cut in two by the cliff, and in its place a rough bridge made of 
pine, cryptomeria and other logs joined together by chains ran perilously along 
its face. “he traveler need be no timorous woman or child for his spirit to 
quail and his heart to quake when he glanced down and saw the waters more 
than fifty feet below, or looked up and saw nearly one hundred feet of cliff 
looming over his head. 

Clinging to the cliff-face and testing each step his trembling legs took, 
Ichikuro at last crossed safely and turned to look back at the cliff. In that very 
instant, a mighty project first began to take shape in his head. 

He had still done far too little to atone for his sins, and he had been 
praying for some difficult task that might test the mightiness of his aspiration. 
Now, then, that he had observed with his own eyes a traveler whom disaster had 
befallen, and seen a dangerous spot that claimed the lives of as many as ten 
men in a year, was it any wonder that he should suddenly be gripped by the 
idea of devoting his life to getting rid of the danger? That he should be fired 
with the daring resolve to carve a road through the four hundred yards and 
more of cliff? 

At last, Ichikuro felt, he had found the thing that he had been search- 
ing for. Ten men in one year meant one hundred in ten years—and as the 
years turned to centuries and the centuries to thousands of years, he would be 
able to save the lives of countless hordes of human beings. 

Once resolved, he set straightway about the task of realizing his aim. 
From that day, he took up lodgings in the Rakanji Temple, whence he solicited 
the villages along the Yamakuni River for subscriptions for the great task of 
boring a tunnel. 

But no one had any time for the talk of this vagabond priest. 

“Boring through a great piece of rock over four hundred yards thick? 
—he’s a lunatic,” some said, roaring with laughter. 

Others who were less kind persecuted him for his exhortations. “A 
monstrous fraud,” they cried. “A fraud who tries to get money with a story 
of some reach-for-the-moon scheme!” 

For ten days Ichikuro worked in vain to solicit money. Then, realizing 
that no one would listen to him, he plucked up his resolve and determined 
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to set about the mighty task singlehanded. Obtaining a hammer and chisel 
of the kind used by stonemasons, he set himself at one end of the great cliff. It 
was almost farcical. The rock was volcanic rock, it was true, and easy to chip 
away, yet he was proposing to bore all by himself through these great, far- 
reaching folds of cliff that towered loftily over the river below. 

“He’s finally gone mad,” passers-by said, laughing and pointing at Ichi- 
kuro. 

But Ichikuro was undaunted. He bathed himself in the Yamakuni River, 
then, with a prayer to the Bodhisattva Kannon, he brought the strength of his 
whole body down in the first blow of his hammer. 

The only response was a few flakes that flew off the rock. He put his 
strength into a second blow of his hammer. Two or three more fragments 
parted company with the giant, infinitely massive body of rock; that was all. A 
third, a fourth, a fifth time he brought the hammer down with all his might. . . . 

When his belly was empty, he would take his bowl to beg at a neigh- 
boring village. When his hunger was satisfied, he would turn back to the cliff 
and wield his hammer again. When he felt himself flagging, he would not stop, 
but would recite Buddhist spells to himself to arouse his ardor again. One 
day, two days, <hree days in succession Ichikuro’s efforts continued unceasing. 
Every traveler that passed would laugh derisively, but Ichikuro’s resolution did 
not slacken in the slightest. When he heard the laughter, he only put more 
strength into the arm holding the hammer. 

Before long, Ichikuro built a wooden hut near the cliff to protect him- 
self from the elements. Every morning, he would rise and go out while the 
waters of the Yamakuni River still reflected the stars; every evening, he would 
work till the rushing of the waters echoed clear in the stilly skies. Yet still the 
passers-by did not cease their laughter. 

“He’s a fool who doesn’t know his own limitations,” they would say, 
dismissing his efforts in scorn. 

Still, however, Ichikuro wielded his hammer with an unwavering sense of 
purpose. So long as he wielded his hammer, no other thought entered his 
brain. There was no repentance for having killed men. There was no pious 
hope of rebirth in Paradise. There was nothing but a serene sense of religious 
striving. He felt the memory of his evil deeds, the memory that had once 
tortured him every night and every morning, gradually fading. Fired with an 
ever greater zeal, he concentrated all his being on wielding his hammer. 

The new year came. Spring came, and summer, and soon the year was 
gone. Ichikuro’s efforts had not been all in vain. At one end of the great cliff 
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a cave about ten feet deep had been carved out of the rock. It was only a small 
cave, but Ichikuro’s will had left its first mark for all to see. 

Yet the people of the neighboring villages laughed at him still. 

“Look,” they said. “That is all the mad monk has dug! Crawling in 
there for a whole year, and that’s all!” 

But when Ichikuro looked at the hole he had carved out, his joy brought 
him close to tears. However shallow it might be, it remained a direct witness 
to the strength of his aspiration. 

With each year, Ichikuro’s zeal burned fiercer. In the pitch darkness 
of night, in the gloom that filled the cave even by day, he sat there, his right 
arm working incessantly, frenziedly. To use his right arm in this way had 
become for Ichikuro the whole of his religious life. 

Outside the cave the sun sparkled and the storms raged; yet inside, there 
was nothing but the unbroken sound of the hammer. 

Even after two years, the villagers had still not ceased to mock; but now 
they merely looked at each other and smiled when they saw Ichikuro, and did 
not laugh out loud. Another year passed, and the sound of Ichikuro’s hammer 
rang on ceaseless as the sound of the waters of the Yamakuni River. The 
villagers were silent now. Their smiles had gradually given way to amazement. 
By now, with his unkempt hair covering his shoulders and his unwashed body 
caked with grime, Ichikuro looked scarcely human, but still he went on wield- 
ing his hammer as if possessed, wriggling about like a wild beast in the cave 
that he had carved from the rock. 

In time, the villagers’ amazement changed to sympathy. Now, when Ichi- 
kuro snatched a moment to set out with his begging bowl, he would often find 
an unexpected bowl of food at the entrance to the cave. In this way, he could 
spend on the cliff the time he would otherwise have wasted begging. 

The end of the fourth year came, and the cave he had carved in the 
rock was already fifty feet deep. Yet compared with the total length of the 
cliff, it seemed pitifully insignificant. For all their astonishment at his zeal, 
not one of the villagers would help in what was so obviously vain labor, and 
still Ichikuro must continue his efforts alone. He hewed at the rock now, 
though, in a kind of religious trance, and he had no thought beyond that of 
wielding his hammer. His only idea was to go on boring, like a mole, so long as 
there was life in him. Outside the cave, spring went and autumn came, and 
Nature changed with the seasons, yet inside only the sound of the hammer went 
on unceasingly. 


The passers-by began to feel sorry for his vain efforts. “Poor priest,” 
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they would say. “Boring through that great rock, his head must have turned. 
He'll be dead before he bores through one-tenth of it.” 

Yet year followed year, and by the end of the ninth year the cave he 
had bored measured one hundred and thirty feet deep from the entrance. 

For the first time, the villagers of the Hida area realized that Ichikuro’s 
undertaking might be possible. It began to dawn on them that if one skinny 
mendicant priest could bore so far in nine years of work, then it need not be 
so miraculous a feat, given more men and more time, to bore right through 
the great cliff. And the inhabitants of the seven villages along the Yamakuni 
River, who had once, to a man, rejected his exhortations, this time set about 
contributing to the excavation of their own accord. 

A number of stonemasons were employed to help in Ichikuro’s under- 
taking. He was no longer solitary. From now on, the sound of many ham- 
mers being brought down on the rock-face could be heard from within the cave. 

Next year, however, when the villagers measured how much progress had 
been made with the work, they discovered that it had not yet gone one-quarter 
of the way through the cliff, and once more they began to voice doubt and 
discouragement. 

“Even if we increase the number of workers, there’s no end to the task. 
Ryokai has tricked us into wasting our money, when we should have known 
better.” And by imperceptible stages they grew weary of a task that got no- 
where. Once more, Ryokai was fated to be left alone. He noticed how the 
men who wielded hammers by his side decreased one by one till finally there 
was no one left; but he made no move to keep them. Without a word, he 
went on wielding his own hammer. 

The villagers lost all interest in what was happening to Ichikuro. And 
the deeper he burrowed, the farther he was removed from their sight as he 
plied his hammer. 

People would at first peer into the dark depths of the cave and say 
doubtfully, “I wonder if Ryokai is still at it?” 

Yet even this degree of interest gradually waned. Often, the very fact of 
Ichikuro’s existence came close to vanishing from their consciousness. But just 
as his existence was remoie to the villagers, so was their existence to Ichikuro. 
For him, nothing existed except the great wall of rock that stood before him. 

After more than ten years of continuous sitting on the cold, cheerless 
rock, Ichikuro scarcely looked like a creature of this world; his face was white, 
his eyes sunken, his flesh shrunken to reveal the bones. Yet still the same in- 
domitable resolve blazed on in his heart, his whole being absorbed in carving 
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forward through the rock. At every inch of the cliff that was whittled away he 
would raise a cry of joy. 

Deserted, he spent a further three years alone. Then, the interest of 
the villagers began once more to turn to Ichikuro. Out of pure curiosity, they 
measured the depth of the cave again: its total length was three hundred and 
ninety feet, a window had been carved to admit light in the cliff facing the 
river, and already one-third of the great cliff had been pierced through, mainly 
by Ichikuro’s wasted arm. 

Once more they gazed wide-eyed in astonishment. They were ashamed 
of their past ignorance. Again a sense of reverence for Ichikuro revived in 
their hearts. Soon, the sound of the hammers of close on ten stonemasons, 
their services donated by the villagers, blended once again with that of Ichi- 
kuro’s. 

Another year went by, and with the passage of the months the villagers 
had begun to grudge spending money on something which produced no im- 
mediate results. 

One by one, the laborers whose services had been donated dropped away, 
till in the end only the sound of Ichikuro’s hammer shivered the darkness in 
the cave. Yet the force of his arm remained the same whether others were by 
or not. Like a machine, he would raise the hammer with all the strength in 
his body, and with all the strength in his body bring it down again. He had 
forgotten himself even. That he had killed his master, that he had been a 
highway robber, that he had slaughtered others too—all these things had faded 
from his memory. 

A year passed, and another. Driven on by his singleness of purpose, his 
wasted arm was indomitable as iron. Then, at the end of the eighteenth year, 
he had bored through one-half of the cliff. 

Confronted with this awesome miracle, the villagers at last ceased to 
cast doubt on his work. Deeply ashamed of their laziness on two previous 
occasions, the inhabitants of the seven villages started to devote their joint 
energies to helping Ichikuro. That year, the local official of the Nakatsu clan, 
on his tour of inspection, specially commended Ichikuro. Nearly thirty stone- 
masons were gathered from the neighboring villages and countryside, and the 
work leapt forward as flames leap through withered leaves. 

Looking at Ichikuro’s pitifully emaciated form, people would urge him 
to stop working. 

“Why do you not oversee the stonemasons?” they would say. “There 
is no need to wield the hammer yourself.” 
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But he stubbornly refused. If he died, he seemed to feel, he would 
do so hammer in hand. Exactly as ever, he devoted every effort to his work, 
neglecting food and sleep, unmindful, it seemed, of the thirty stonemasons work- 
ing by his side. 

Yet there had been reason behind their suggestion that he rest. His 
legs, damaged probably by nearly twenty years of sitting on his heels deep in- 
side the cliff where the sunlight never shone, had lost their flexibility, and he 
must now lean on a stick to walk even the slightest distance. His eyes, too, 
damaged by years of sitting in the dark away from the daylight, and by the 
splinters of stone that flew about him, had grown dim and lackluster, scarcely 
able to distinguish one object from another. 

For all his indomitable courage, Ichikuro lamented the approach 
of old age and infirmity. Though he did not cling to life, the idea that he 
might die before his work was completed vexed him more than anything else. 
“Come, only two more years of perseverance,” he would call to himself in his 
heart, and he would ply his hammer strenuously in the attempt to forget his 
aging body. 

The cliff that had once risen in Ichikuro’s path in all the majesty of 
Nature inviolable had been pierced by the strength of one aged mendicant 
priest, and the cave that now bored into its flank would soon strike straight 
through its very heart to the other side. 


IV 


Though excessive labor had sadly damaged Ichikuro’s health, his life was 
threatened by a still more fearsome enemy. 

Since Nakagawa Saburobei, in meeting violent death at Ichikuro’s hand, 
had been killed by his own retainer, his family had been struck off the clan 
register for creating a scandal and his son Jitsunosuke, who had been three 
years old at the time, had been brought up by relatives. 

At the age of thirteen, Jitsunosuke first heard that his father had met 
a violent death. When he learnt, moreover, that the assassin had not been a 
samurai of equal rank but a minion kept in his own household, the boy was 
ablaze with rage and mortification, and from that moment the idea of revenge 
was graven deep on his heart. 

He hastened to enter a school of swordsmanship. At the age of nineteen, 
he was certified as knowing all that his teachers could tell him; and straight- 
way he set off on his journey of revenge, spurred on by the promises of all his 
relatives that if he fulfilled his task successfully they would help him to re- 
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establish his family once more. 

Suffering all the hardships of the inexperienced traveler, Jitsunosuke 
journeyed from province to province, his mind occupied solely with the search 
for Ichikuro. He had never once seen the other, and he had as much prospect 
of finding him as of reaching the moon. Throughout the length and breadth 
of Japan’s main island he roved on, year in, year out, and his pilgrimage con- 
tinued in vain till he was twenty-seven years of age. Many a time it seemed that 
the hatred and wrath he had felt toward his enemy would be obliterated by 
the rigors of his travels; but at such times he would spur himself on by recalling 
the vile manner of his father’s death and his grave responsibility in re-estab- 
lishing the house of Nakagawa. 

Spring of the ninth year since his leaving Edo found him in the castle 
town of Fukuoka. Having searched Japan’s main island in vain, he had now 
determined to search remote Kyushu. 

From the castle town of Fukuoka to the castle town of Nakatsu; and one 
day in the second month he went to pay his respects at the Usa Hachiman 
Shrine, and to pray that his long-cherished aim be speedily fulfilled. His prayers 
finished, he was resting a while in a teashop within the precinct of the shrine, 
when he overheard the conversation of a fellow-pilgrim close by, a peasant 
judging from his appearance. 

“The reverend gentleman,” he was saying, “came from Edo in the first 
place. They say he killed a man in his youth, and that he dedicated himself 
to the salvation of mankind in penitence for his misdeed. The Hida tunnel 
I was just speaking of is all his own work.” 

When he heard this, Jitsunosuke was seized with an interest such as he 
had not felt in nine years. 

“Might I ask,” he enquired with some agitation, “how old this reverend 
gentleman might be?” 

The man seemed flattered that a remark of his should have attracted a 
samurai’s attention. “Why,” he replied, “I have never set eyes on him myself, 
but they say he is close on sixty.” 

“Is he tall or short?” pressed Jitsunosuke. 

“That I could not say for sure, either. He being way back inside the 
cave always, I wouldn’t know for certain.” 

“Do you not know what he was called before he became a priest?” 

“No, I’ve no idea there either. But they do say he was born at Kashiwa- 
zaki in the province of Echigo, and how he went to Edo when he was a lad.” 


Jitsunosuke all but jumped for joy on hearing this. When he left Edo, 
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a relative had advised him that his foe was a man of Kashiwazaki in Echigo; 
he might well show up at his birthplace, so he should search for him particu- 
larly carefully there. Here indeed, thought Jitsunosuke, is an oracle from 
the Usa Hachiman! He enquired the name of the old priest and the way to 
Yamakuni Valley, then, although it was already past two in the afternoon, 
summoned up a desperate strength into his legs and hastened on to where he 
would find his foe. 

He arrived in the village of Hida around eight that evening. He had 
intended to head straight for the cave, but on second thoughts decided it was 
better not to be overhasty. So, after a restless night at the inn at the Hida 
station, he rose early the next morning and, lightly equipped, set forth for the 
tunnel. 

Arriving at the entrance, he spoke to a stonemason who was carrying out 
stone chips from within. 

“They say that a reverend gentleman, Ryokai by name, dwells in this 
cave. Is that so?” 

“What should we do without him?” was the reply. “Seeing that he 
nearly owns the place.” And he laughed insensitively. Jitsunosuke felt a 
surge of elation: success was all but in his grasp. Yet still, he must make haste 
slowly. 

“This is the only way in and out, then?” he asked, for the enemy must 
not be allowed to escape. 

“Where else?” the stonemason replied. “It is to make a way through to 
the other side that Ryokai is slaving his life away here.” 

Jitsunosuke rejoiced that his long-hated foe should now lie before him 
like a rat in a trap. However many stonemasons Ryokai was employing, he 
assured hir..self in high spirits, he could cut them down without difficulty. 

“I have a favor to ask,” he said. “Go tell Ryokai there is one who has 
come from afar to wait upon him.” 

Once the stonemason had gone into the cave, Jitsunosuke loosened his 
sword in its sheath in readiness. As he did so, he pictured to himself the face 
of this enemy whom he was now to meet for the first time in his life. Since 
Ryokai was in charge of the tunneling, he must be a powerful, muscular man 
for all his more than fifty years. More important still, people said that in his 
youth he had been familiar with the art of fighting. Not for a moment must 
Jitsunosuke allow himself to be caught off his guard. 

But a moment later, a mendicant priest advanced from the cave toward 
Jitsunosuke. He did not so much advance as crawl, like a toad. Nor was he 
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so much a human being, as the wreck of one. His flesh had fallen away to 
reveal the bones beneath the skin, and his legs below the knees were ulcerated 
so that it was impossible to look at them without flinching. Though his 
tattered robe proclaimed him a priest, his hair was long and fell over his 
wrinkled forehead. 

Blinking his ashy gray eyes, the aged priest gazed up at Jitsunosuke. 

“My old eyes are failing me,” he said, “and I fear I cannot tell who 
you may be.” 

The moment Jitsunosuke saw the old man his mind, till now keyed up 
to an acute pitch of tension, seemed suddenly to totter. He had wanted an evil 
priest, one whom he -ould hate from the depths of his soul. Yet the thing that 
crouched before him now was an aged, moribund priest, neither quite a living 
being nor a corpse. Rousing his sinking heart, he demanded energetically: 

“Are you the priest called Ryokai?” 

“Why, I am indeed,” replied the other dubiously, looking up at Jitsuno- 
suke. “And you?” 





“Call yourself Ryokai or what you will, dress yourself in priest’s garb 
as you may, you cannot have forgotten. In the days of your youth, when you 
were still called Ichikuro, you killed your master Nakagawa Saburobei, and 
filed. Do you remember? I am Jitsunosuke, son of Saburobei. Be sure, there 
is no escape!” 

Though his tones were calm and controlled, they contained an inflexible 
sternness of purpose. 

Ichikuro, however, showed no alarm. 

“Why, so it is Jitsunosuke, son of my master Nakagawa! Indeed, it was 
I, Ryokai, who killed your father and fled.” His manner of reply suggested 
not so much fear at meeting one who regarded him as a foe, as affection for 
the long-lost son of a deceased master. He must not be deceived, Jitsunosuke 
thought, by the friendly tones of his foe. i 

“Close on ten years of hardship have I spent in the hope of killing you, 
villain who slew your lord and fled! Come, fight, there is no way out now!” 

Ichikuro remained completely composed. He was a little sad at the 
thought that he would die without seeing through to the end his lifework, 
which would be completed within a year, but he resolved nevertheless that he 
must die, since this too was a punishment for his past misdeeds. 

“Jitsunosuke, kill me, pray. Wretch that I am, I planned, as you may 
have heard, to bore this tunnel to expiate my sins. Nineteen years I have 
spent on it, and it is nine-tenths finished. Though I die, a short time will see 
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it done. If my blood be spilt by your hand as a sacrifice before the entrance 
to this tunnel, I shall have died happy.” His dim eyes blinked. 

Face-to-face with this half-dead old priest, Jitsunosuke felt the hatred 
that he had cherished toward his father’s foe gradually waning. To expiate 
his father’s murder, the foe had spent half his life in crushing, continuous toil. 
Moreover, confronted now with Jitsunosuke, he was prepared quite meekly to 
give up his life. What sort of revenge would it be, Jitsunosuke wondered, to 
take the life of this moribund old priest? Yet unless he killed his enemy, how 
could he ever end his years of wandering and return to Edo, let alone restore 
his family to its rightful position? He told himself that it was from self- 
interest, more than hatred, that he must cut short the old priest's life. Yet 
to kill a man, not in a moment of fierce, burning hatred, but calculating the 
cost was repugnant to Jitsunosuke. Spurring on his failing hatred, he made 
to strike down this foe that was scarcely worth the killing. 

Just then, five or six stonemasons came running out of the cave. Seeing 
Ichikuro’s plight, they threw themselves before him to shield him. 

“What are you doing to Ryokai?” they challenged Jitsunosuke. Their 
faces showed plainly that if need be they would be merciless in his defense. 

“Circumstances have made this old priest my sworn foe. Now I have 
happened upon him, and | intend to fulfill my aim. There shall be no mercy 
for whoever tries to prevent me!” 

His tone was awe-inspiring, but the number of stonemasons had in- 
creased, and several passers-by had joined them too. They surrounded Jitsu- 
nosuke, the attitude of each of them indignantly warning him not to lay a 
finger on Ichikuro’s person. 

“Revenge can only be taken against one who is still of this world,” 
declared one of them, as though Jitsunosuke’s proposed revenge were some evil 
design impossible to fulfill. “As you see, Ryokai has shaven his head and donned 
the priestly robes; more than that, he is revered as the incarnation of a 
Bodhisattva of old by the people of the seven villages of the Yamakuni valley.” 

Jitsunosuke, however, now that he was checked by those about him, 
felt his anger against the foe reviving. His honor as a samurai would not 
allow him to go away without taking action. 

“Though he may be a monk,” he replied, “killing one’s master is too 
serious a crime to go unpunished. Whoever hinders a son’s revenge shall receive 
no mercy!” And he unsheathed his sword. The whole crowd about him like- 
wise took up threatening postures. At that moment, Ichikuro raised his hoarse 
voice. 
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“Hold back, all of you,” he said. “I fully deserve to be killed. It is 
only to expiate this same crime that I am boring this tunnel. It is my last 
wish that I should lose my waning life at the hands of this dutiful son. I beg 
you all, do not stay him.” 

As he spoke, he came forward and made to crawl to Jitsunosuke’s side. 
Those round about, aware from past experience of Ichikuro’s unshakable will, 
realized that they could do nothing to upset his determination. It seemed that 
here Ichikuro’s life must end. Just then, however, the foreman of the stone- 
masons came and stood before Jitsunosuke. 

“You must have heard,” he said, “that this tunnel is Ryokai’s lifework, to 
fulfill which he has slaved with body and soul for close on twenty years. Though 
it might be for his own past sins, to die when success is just in sight would 
surely be a little too hard on him? We all beg of you: entrust his life with us, 
not for long, but until the tunnel is completed. Immediately it is completed, 
you may do with Ryokai as you please.” 

“He is right, he is right,” declared the crowd in support of the man’s 
honest plea. 

He could hardly ignore such a plea, reflected Jitsunosuke. If he tried 
to kill his foe on the spot, he might fail, checked by the crowd. If, instead, 
he awaited completion of the tunnel, it was certain that Ryokai—who even 
now was voluntarily offering himself up to be killed—would feel bound in 
honor to surrender his head to Jitsunosuke. Such calculations apart, moreover, 
it was far from displeasing to let an old priest, enemy though he be, carry 
through the great aim of his life. Looking from Ichikuro to the crowd and 
back, Jitsunosuke declared: 

“In consideration of Ryokai’s priestly habit, I grant your request. Yet 
mark me, I shall not forget your promise!” 

“Do not worry,” replied the foreman of the stonemasons in a mild voice. 
“You may kill Ryokai the very instant the tunnel reaches the other side, be 
it the smallest hole. Till then, take your ease with us here.” 

The dispute having been settled without incident, Ichikuro edged his 
way back into the cave as though regretting the time wasted. 

Jitsunosuke was angry at the unexpected obstacle that had foiled his 
purpose at the crucial moment. Suppressing his barely controlled resentment, 
he was shown into the hut by one of the stonemasons. Left alone, he could 
not but feel chagrin at his own pusillanimity in failing to kill the enemy when 
he had him before his eyes. Soon, an impatient sense of anger filled his heart. 
Gone was the magnanimity toward his foe that had moved him to promise 
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to await the tunnel’s completion. He made up his mind: he would stealthily 
enter the cave—tonight, if possible—and, killing Ichikuro, he would leave. 
But the stonemasons’ eyes were always on him, in the same way that he was 
keeping guard over Ichikuro. 

The first few days he spent in unwilling inactivity. Then, on the even- 
ing of the fifth day, he resolved that the time had come. The stonemasons, 
apparently, had been lulled by the nightly routine into relaxing their guard, 
and by two in the morning every one of them was deep in slumber. Springing 
to his feet, Jitsunosuke drew toward him the sword by his bed and quietly 
left the hut. It was an early spring night, the moon shone clear, and the 
waters of the Yamakuni River as they flowed formed green whirlpools in its 
light. But Jitsunosuke, heedless of the Nature about him, approached the 
tunnel with stealthy tread. Chips of rock from the tunnel, scattered here and 
there, cut his feet with every step he took. 

The only light inside the tunnel was a dim white glow from the moon- 
light that shone through the entrance and through the windows bored here 
and there in the wall. Groping along the right-hand wall with his hand, he 
advanced deeper and deeper into the cave. 

About two hundred and fifty yards from the entrance, a banging noise, 
repeated at regular intervals, reached his ears. At first, he did not realize what 
it was. Then, with every step he took, it grew louder till finally it echoed 
throughout the silence in the cave. It was quite plainly the noise of a hammer 
being brought down on the rock-face. The sound, mournful and uncanny, 
sent a powerful emotion through Jitsunosuke’s breast. As he drew closer to 
the end of the excavation, a hard, shattering sound reverberated around the 
rocky walls, making savage assaults on his hearing. He crawled closer to where 
the noise came from; it could only originate, he told himself, from his enemy 
Ryokai. 

Stealthily loosening his sword from its sheath and holding his breath, he 
drew close. Just then, between the blows of the hammer, he heard Ryokai’s 
voice. Half whispering, half moaning, it was reciting the holy scriptures. 

The hoarse, mournful voice fell on Jitsunosuke’s hearing like a douche of 
cold water. Despite the inky darkness, in his mind’s eye he could plainly see 
Ryokai sitting upright in the gloom, wielding his hammer, alone while all 
Nature slept about him. His mind was no longer human: it was the fearless, 
aspiring mind of the Bodhisattva, beyond all joy and anger, all sorrow and 
happiness, beyond all save the wielding of the hammer. 


Jitsunosuke realized that, without his noticing it, the tight grip in which 
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he had held the handle of his sword had slackened. With a start, he came to 
himself. He saw himself as he was at that moment—taking advantage of 
the darkness of night like any highway robber or wild animal, preparing 
to draw his sword in wrath on a holy man, a holy man of great virtue who 
had already achieved the Buddha Nature and was devoting his whole being 
to helping mankind. A violent shudder ran through his body. 

The powerful strokes of the hammer shaking the cave and the mournful 
voice invoking the Buddha had shattered him completely emotionally. He 
had no alternative, he felt, but to await with good grace the completion of the 
work and the fulfilment of the promise. 

Deeply moved, Jitsunosuke crawled out of the cave, guided by the moon- 
light beyond the entrance. 

Soon after this, the form of a samurai was to be seen among the stone- 
masons working on the tunnel. Gone completely was any grim idea of making 
a surprise attack on the old priest. Realizing that Ryokai would neither run 
away nor hide, Jitsunosuke determined to await sympathetically the day 
when his lifework should be accomplished. Yet even so, rather than stand 
by idly, it was better to lend all his strength to the great undertaking and 
thereby shorten, by however little, the period before the day of revenge should 
come. So he himself joined the ranks of the stonemasons, and began to wield 
his hammer with them. 

Side by side, the two foes plied their hammers. Jitsunosuke worked 
with all his might in the hope of bringing nearer the day when his mission 
would be accomplished. Ryokai too, it seemed, was desirous of completing his 
lifework as quickly as possible, so that this dutiful son could achieve his aim. 
With redoubled zeal, almost like a madman, he smashed at the rock-face. 

The months passed, and Jitsunosuke, moved by Ryokai’s fervor, would 
find himself forgetting his hatred for the enemy in the great task of boring the 
tunnel. Even in the depths of the night while the stonemasons were sleeping’ 
away the fatigue of the day, enemy and enemy sat side by side, wordless, wield- 
ing their hammers. 

It happened on the night of the tenth day of the ninth month in the 
third year of the Enkyo Era, the twenty-first year from the time Ichikuro first 
brought down his hammer to start the Hida tunnel, and one year and six 
months since Jitsunosuke had at last come upon Ichikuro. That night, as 
ever, the stonemasons had retired to the hut and Ichikuro and Jitsunosuke 
alone, heedless of the day’s fatigue, were strenuously plying their hammers. 
Close to midnight, the hammer that Ryokai brought down with all his strength 
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met with unexpectedly little resistance, as though it had struck rotten wood, 
and the hand that held it, carried on by the impetus, came up against the 
rock. Involuntarily, he exclaimed aloud. Then it happened. Through the 
small hole that the hammer had made could be seen quite unmistakably— 
plain even to Ryokai’s dim old eyes—the waters of the Yamakuni River shining 
in the moonlight. One great, indescribable cry shook his whole body, then 
the whole cave was rent with tremendous, crazy sobs of joy. 

“Jitsunosuke,” he cried. “Look! Tonight at last the prayers and efforts 
of twenty-one years have been fulfilled!” Taking the other’s hand, he showed 
him, through the small hole, the waters of the Yamakuni River. Directly 
beneath the hole could be seen a darkish strip of earth; it was, beyond doubt, 
the highway running along the river bank. Hand in hand, the two enemies 
sat sobbing with joy. 

But soon Ichikuro drew away. 

“Come, Jitsunosuke,” he cried, “the day of our promise has arrived. 
Kill me! If I die in such religious ecstasy, it is certain that I shall be reborn 
in the Pure Land. Tomorrow, the stonemasons will stop you. Come, kill me!” 

His hoarse voice reverberated throughout the tunnel. Yet Jitsunosuke 
continued to sit before Ichikuro, arms folded, sobbing. The sight of this 
withered old priest, crying with the joy welling up from deep in his heart, 
made all idea of killing him as an enemy unthinkable. His own breast was 
full, not with the desire for revenge, but with wonder and emotion at this 
mighty achievement that had been worked by the two arms of a feeble human 
being. Crawling toward Ichikuro, he took the old priest’s hands in his own 
once more. Everything forgotten, they sobbed together with an emotion too 
deep for words. 


Translated by John Bester 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Kikuchi Kan (1888-1948) made his literary debut in 1918 with the short story 
Diary of an Unknown Writer (Mumei Sakka no Nikki), which was published 
in the magazine Chiié Kéron. He followed this with a succession of many 
successful short stories and plays, while from 1920 on he wrote a 
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large number of serials in newspapers and popular magazines, becoming the 
most popular living writer in Japan. His success, however, was not only as a 
writer; in 1923 he started the literary magazine Bungei Shunji, and from this 
time on achieved a great success as publisher and editor also. Before World 
War II, he was the highest-paid writer and was widely respected in addition 
as the publisher of magazines, director of the Writers’ Association, president of 
the Daiei Motion Picture Company and in many other fields. A friendly man 
by nature, he often gave a helping hand to younger writers. His lifelong friend- 
ship with Akutagawa Ryiinosuke and Kume Masao, with whom he had been 
intimate since college days, is still spoken of with admiration in literary 
circles. The Akutagawa Prize, the literary prize which he founded in 1935 
to perpetuate the memory of his friend, who died at an early age by his own 
hand, has to this day—despite a break during the war—continued to offer an 
important way to literary recognition for new writers, and has given many 
excellent authors their first chance. 

The chief characteristics of his stories are that they all center round one 
particular theme (in other words, they are “theme literature” as opposed to 
the “I-novel” so popular in Japan), and that in their construction they bear re- 
semblances to the modern play. As a student, he studied English literature, 
and early dramatic works such as Madman on the Roof (Okuj6 no Kydjin) and 
Father Comes Home (Chichi Kaeru) show clearly the influence of the Irish 
theater. Among Kikuchi’s favorite themes are the contradictions inherent in 
the social system and the conflict between old and new ways of thought. Father 
Comes Home deals with the clash between the feudalistic, patriarchal ideas of 
an old father and mother and the modern, civic ideas of their young son, 
while The Realm Beyond (Onshi no Kanata ni), translated here, deals with 
the contradictions created by the formalized ideas of revenge (kataki-uchi) 
prevalent in the Tokugawa Period. 

It is twelve years since Kikuchi died, and spring this year saw the pub- 
lication of the first volume of a complete edition of his works which is being 
compiled by his former protégés. 




















The Influence of Russian 


Literature in J apan 


Senuma Shigeki 


the West and entered a new phase in its development; but no literature 

had a wider, or more profound, or more lasting influence on our literature 
than the Russian. Kropotkin has pointed out that literature has occupied a 
more important place in Russia than in any other country, contributing 
directly to the intellectual development of youthful minds; and this Russian 
literature did exactly the same thing in Japan. In that respect, the Japanese 
intellectual class growing up from the younger elements of each generation 
since the Restoration owe more to Russian literature for the molding of 
their minds than to any other. All the representative Russian writers of the 
19th and 20th centuries—Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy, 
Goncharov, Dostoevsky, Chekhov and Gorki—have been repeatedly translated 
into Japanese during the last eighty years, and some of their works have become 
even more familiar to the Japanese than those of Japanese writers. This is 
still so today. Of course, this does not mean that these Russian writers have 
always been completely understood by their Japanese readers. Yet at any rate, 
they have always been passionately read, the youth of each generation delving 
into them for the stimulus and nourishment necessary for their intellectual 
and literary growth. 

It may be thought that Russian literature, with its strongly religious 
background, has little in common with the Japanese. Yet, as Kropotkin has 
also said, a gloom pervades Russian literature unrelieved by any depiction of 
human happiness or the joy of living; and the same is generally true of Japa- 
nese literature since the Meiji Restoration, in spite of the optimism that is 


J ite Wes literature after the Meiji Restoration took in a great deal from 
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supposed to be a characteristic of the Japanese race. The Japanese literary 
and intellectual classes certainly occupy a different position in society today 
from that of the Russian intellectuals under the tsarist regime. However, one 
must remember that Japanese intellectuals, until quite recently, did have a 
great deal in common with the Russian in that their place in society was that 
of the unwanted outsider. Japanese civilization, based as it had been on that 
of the Chinese for the last thousand years, still had for its central idea, even 
after the Restoration, the welfare of the people in terms of government. Litera- 
ture as an expression of the ideas and emotions of the people in the raw could 
only propagate itself, thus, under the mask of an unwanted minority. 

No contact, of -ourse, existed between Japanese and Russian literature 
prior to the Restoration. The Russian was already in the tsarist days in touch 
with European literature as a whole and producing works which ranked with 
the best in the world. The Japanese, on the other hand, though of a far older 
tradition than the Russian, had been following its own highly specialized course 
of development during the last three centuries of its history, cut off from the 
rest of the world under the seclusionist policy of the Tokugawas. Contact 
between the two literatures was therefore out of the question. In fact, the first 
time the Japanese people had their attention drawn to Russia was when Russia 
extended her dominions across Siberia and sent her men across the Sea of Japan 
to Hokkaid6; one of our oldest documents concerning Russia, a compilation 
from various sources entitled On Russia by Katsuragawa Hoshi, a student of 
the Dutch language, appeared only in 1793. It was not until Admiral Putiatin 
came with his ships to Nagasaki a month and a half after Commodore Perry's 
visit in 1853 that the way opened for relations between Russian and Japan. 

As it happened, it fell to the Americans to bring Western civilization 
to Japan; but it is not too much to say that it was the Russians who gave 
new life to Japanese literature; and, by a strange coincidence, Goncharov him- 
self was to prove one of those who fulfilled that réle. The year after The 
Frigate ‘Pallada’ was published, he wrote Oblomov; and this novel—of his- 
torical importance in modern Russian literature—helped to bring forth one of 
the first noteworthy novels of modern Japanese literature, The Drifting Cloud 
(1887-89) by Futabatei Shimei. The Drifting Cloud is a direct spiritual des- 
cendant of Oblomov. 

Futabatei, who translated many Russian novels besides writing his own, 
was not, however, the first to introduce Russian literature into Japan. During 
the 1880's, youthful Japanese intellectuals became much taken with radical 
democratic political ideals. The novels and other writings of Vera Zasulitch, 
dealing with the activities of the Nihilists in Russia, drew the attention of 
those in the democratic movement, and contributed to the social awakening of 
Japanese intellectuals. The Captain’s Daughter by Pushkin and a part of 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace were also translated from their English versions 
at this period. Other works of European literature introduced into Japan at 
the time were confined to a few of the classical masterpieces of English litera- 
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ture, the novels of Disraeli, and some examples of popular English and French 
literature; so that this early acquaintance with contemporary Russian literature 
acted as a powerful stimulus on Japanese writers. Japanese literature has 
always found in its Russian counterpart material for its own mental and 
spiritual development, and Futabatei Shimei was among the first to benefit. 


Futabatei Shimei studied Russian at the Tokyo School of Foreign Lan- 
guages, and was the first Japanese writer to read Russian literature in the 
original and convey its real spirit to ours. He established, thanks to his 
reading of the critical works of Gertsen and Belinsky, an idea of literature 
different from the traditional Oriental interpretation; he modeled his Drifting 
Cloud on a novel by Goncharov and succeeded for the first time in modern 
Japanese literature in depicting the inner conflicts of the modern intellectual; 
he translated Turgenev’s A Sportsman’s Sketches and Rudin and brought in 
new ways of observing nature and the workings of the human mind—a fresh 
view of life and literature; and he translated many other works from the Russian. 
Others, too, such as Omuro Saganoya (Yazaki Chinshiré, who was in the same 
class with him at the Foreign Languages School), were quick to follow him 
in the work, and the 1890’s saw a remarkable amount of Russian literature 
introduced into Japan. 

Among these translations, Koganei Kimiko’s version of Lermontov’s A 
Hero of Our Time and the version of Rudin by Futabatei already referred to 
made the greatest impression on the Japanese public. The memoirs of Masa- 
mune Hakucho, for one, show that the young men of the Meiji Period found 
more of themselves and their dreams in Russian novels than in ours, and 
were struck, in reading these Russian novels, with the power that literature can 
wield over its readers. Both A Hero of Our Time and Rudin, with their two 
very different types of heroes, fed the youthful imagination of our intellectuals, 
giving expression to what already lay smoldering in their own minds. 

The most representative works of both Tolstoy and Dostoevsky were in- 
troduced to the Japanese public between the end of the last century and the 
beginning of this. Uchida Roan produced Japanese versions of Crime and 
Punishment and Resurrection from English translations of these novels. A 
good deal of Western detective fiction was also being translated into Japanese 
at the time, and Crime and Punishment was read by some under the impres- 
sion that it was another of these detective stories; but there were also, on the 
other hand, many who appreciated the psychological profundity displayed 
in the portraya! of Raskolnikov, or the pathos of the very human figure of 
Sonia, the work being taken to be a gospel of human love more or less on 
the same lines as Resurrection. Shimazaki Toson, one of the representative 
writers of the Japanese naturalist school, learned much from Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky in writing his novels: the realistic depiction of the life of the lower 
classes, for instance, and the emotional presentation of events in human life— 
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a completely new way, in fact, of producing a novel. He wrote The Trans- 
gressor, his early masterpiece, on the model of Crime and Punishment, and in 
Spring drew a well-rounded picture of the youth of the Meiji Period by follow- 
ing the manner of Turgenev’s Virgin Soil. Turgenev’s Rudin, again, furnished 
the model for Oguri Fiiyé’s Youth. 

The complete works of Tolstoy, Turgenev and Dostoevsky came to be 
translated after the turn of the century, and, after going through many editions, 
are still being read today by the literary-minded among our younger generation. 
During the last century, writers like Konishi Masutar6é and the brothers Toku- 
tomi, Soh6 and Roka, undertook the journey to Yasna Polyyana to receive 
personal instruction from Tolstoy. Of these, Tokutomi Roka was so much 
struck by Tolstoy’s humanitarianism, his doctrine of nonresistance and his 
ideas based on primitive Christianity that on his return he started, with a 
group of his friends, to live a semi-agricultural and semi-literary life—just as 
Mushak6ji Saneatsu did later in the experimental settlement which he called 
“New Village.” Magazines such as Tolstoy Studies were published during 
the early decades of this century, and there was a time in Japan when Tolstoy 
was a ruling force among our younger intellectuals. Dostoevsky too, during 
the same period, had his following among the young as another apostle of 
humanitarianism. He became one of the sources of idealism in Japan, and 
one might say that his influence has been greater here as a thinker than as 
a superlative novelist. Under such conditions, it is not surprising that the 
anarchism of Kropotkin should have come to enjoy as much popularity as the 
doctrines of Tolstoy. Arishima Takeo, for example, was one of the writers 
who came under Kropotkin’s influence. 

Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, thus, dominated for a while the minds of 
Japan’s intellectual youth; yet this did not lead to the production of great 
works like Anna Karenina and The Brothers Karamazov. In that respect, 
writers of short stories such as Chekhov and Gogol were studied to better ad- 
vantage by Japanese writers. Chekhov and Maupassant were considered to be 
the representative exponents of the art of the short story, and much was gained 
through the study of their technique. Chekhov's short stories were translated 
from the 1890’s on by Senuma Kay6é, Baba Koch6é and others, and were very 
widely read. Masamune Hakuché, a writer of the naturalist school about ten 
years younger than Téson, who has always had a great respect for Chekhov, 
says that he finds something new to interest him every time he reads Chekhov's 
works. Akutagawa Ryinosuke, one of the major writers of the Taishé Period, 
was another admirer of Chekhov; it was he who said that while Chekhov 
might not be the writer of today, or tomorrow, he was the writer of yesterday 
in every age. The fin-de-siecle spirit to be found in Chekhov moved Masamune 
Hakuch6é to produce works in the manner of Ward No. 6. The attitude of 
people who have become sick of life, of moral bankrupts, that was adopted 
by Russian intellectuals of the last days of the tsarist regime took hold of the 
imagination of Hirotsu Kazuo while he was still a young writer of the Taishd 
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Period. The series of works exemplified in his The Neurotic Age show him 
to be one who has recognized “the ghost of Chekhov” within him. In this way, 
Japanese writers were gradually made ready for the “tearful laughter” of Gogol. 

Among Gogol’s works, stories such as The Overcoat and The Nose were 
as much appreciated as Dead Souls. Writers of the Taishé Period such as Uno 
K6ji and Akutagawa Rydnosuke produced original variations of Gogol’s short 
stories, those little masterpieces with their “invisible tears.” For instance, it is 
now a well-known fact that short stories by Akutagawa Ryiinosuke such as The 
Nose and Yam Porridge, although based on stories in one of Japan’s own classical 
collections, the Konjaku Monogatari, owe a great deal to Gogol in their 
technique and method of psychological analysis. Uno K6ji was also a great 
admirer of Gogol, and even named one of his characters Akaki Akakichi, after 
the hero of Gogol’s The Overcoat. Uno K®6ji’s humorous style of writing is 
built up of minute observation and skillful narrative, the secret of which he 
learned from Gogol. 


Modern drama in Japan began when Osanai Kaoru joined forces with 
Sadanji, the Kabuki actor, to form the Free Theatre in 1909. When Osanai 
went to Europe in 1912, he saw the Moscow Art Theatre for the first time and 
was profoundly moved by what he saw. He records with emotion in an 
account of his travels how he welcomed in the New Year with the Stanislavskys 
and Mme. Chekhov. Stanislavsky’s theories relating to the theatre were brought 
to Japan by Osanai, and are still regarded today as authoritative in all ques- 
tions regarding the theatre. Ibsen’s problem plays were attracting the atten- 
tion of the young intelligentsia; but when Osanai produced Gorki’s The Lower 
Depths exactly as played at the Moscow Art Theatre, a fresh impetus was given 
to our modern drama. Subsequently, plays by Chekhov, Gorki and Andreyev 
were produced, and Russian literature established its reputation among our 
intellectuals in the field of drama also. The Crown of Life, the first successful 
play by Yamamoto Yiiz6, shows the influence of Chekhov. 

In 1924, Osanai and Hijikata Yoshi formed the Tsukiji Little Theatre, in 
which they tried to combine elements of the experimental theatre and of enter- 
tainment for the people. Hijikata had visited Soviet Russia; and to Stanis- 
lavsky’s principles of the theatre as advocated by Osanai he now added the 
theories of Meyerhold. The avant-garde art of Europe after the First World 
War was given expression on the stage, providing an unexpected outlet for 
the feelings of the people as well as of the intellectuals. Many German ex- 
pressionist plays were performed; but the plays of Chekhov, Gogol, Gorki, 
Andreyev and Tolstoy were also produced in the new style, together with the 
works of new dramatists like Blok and Eurenov. From about this time onwards, 
The Cherry Orchard, The Three Sisters, Uncle Vanya, The Government In- 
spector, The Lower Depths, The Blow on the Cheek and The Power became 
the favorites of lovers of the modern drama, sure to bring in a full house 
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whenever played. The plays, it seems, had something in them which responded 
to the feelings of the Japanese and expressed their own inner reactions. 

After the Russian Revolution, the literary theories of Soviet Russia were 
enthusiastically received by the more radical young Japanese intellectuals. Ja- 
pan’s own proletarian literary movement, which had gradually been gaining 
ground since the 1910's, now grafted onto the ideas of Kropotkin and Bakunin 
the new revolutionary literary theories. The various Marxist doctrines con- 
cerning art, from Plekhanov’s to Matsa’s, were successively introduced and 
accepted as the guiding principles of the movement. Kurahara Koreto went 
to Russia, got personal instruction, and came back to direct the movement. 
New Russian writers from Serafimovich to Gradkov, Sholokhov and Ilya Ehren- 
bourg were translated, and no doubt gained many readers. Gorki also con- 
tinued to influence Japan’s proletarian writers; but here again, none of them 
became saturated enough with the new doctrine to produce a work on the 
grand scale like Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil Upturned—for the same reasons, we 
may assume, which prevented Japan’s older writers from turning out an Anna 
Karenina. ‘Today, of course, Virgin Soil Upturned and Quiet Flows the Don 
may be enjoying a greater popularity in Russia than any of Gorki’s works; 
and this, not because of the implications of a correct Communistic attitude, 
but because the epic character of Sholokhov’s novels in their portrayal of the 
life of the villages and of the Don Cossacks have caught the imagination of 
young people who read them. Gone, we hope, are the times when young peo- 
ple were attracted by novels such as Cement and Destruction. 


The writings of Shestov, an emigré Russian thinker, were introduced to 
the Japanese reading public during the 1930's. The proletarian literary move- 
ment, which had played such a prominent part in the Japanese literary world 
from the end of the Taishé Period to the beginning of the present Showa 
Period, met with a check with the outbreak of the Manchurian Incident and 
the coming of Fascism. Marxist ideas had been at the core of the social con- 
sciousness of Japan’s intellectuals; so that the final collapse of the movement 
was a spiritual tragedy even more than a tragic historical event. It brought 
despair, in that it was a collapse of an ideal, a collapse that brought into ques- 
tion the whole value of humanism; and to the searchings that resulted, the 
nihilistic ideas of Shestov provided one answer. His writings were well received 
and Dostoevsky too began to be studied with new eyes. 

From such of Dostoevsky’s works as Poor Folk and Crime and Punish- 
ment, propounding as they were thought to do humanitarian ideas of Christian 
love, people turned to others such as The Idiot and The Possessed (with the 
emphasis in this latter novel on Stavrogin’s confession) as profound psycho- 
logical studies of the depths to be found in man. The writings of André Gide, 
J. M. Murray and E. H. Carr on the life and mind of Dostoevsky, together with 
the newly-introduced works of Proust and James Joyce, with their analysis 
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of the human subconscious, had helped to induce such interests in Japanese 
intellectuals. It was at this time that Kobayashi Hideo, one of the outstanding 
critics of the Showa Period, completed his Life of Dostoevsky, helped by the 
previous study by E. H. Carr. 

Novels also appeared about this time which attempted to portray the 
troubled mentality of intellectuals of the period in the manner of Dostoevsky’s 
nihilistic characters in The Possessed. Yokomitsu Riichi’s The Crest (1934) is 
an example of this; and Abe Tomoji’s Winter Dwelling (1936), though the 
professed intention of the author lay in the presentation of a Falstaffian 
character, also endows the character with qualities that remind us of Stavrogin. 
They repeat the success achieved by Futabatei Shimei in the 1880's when he 
gave a definitive picture of the Japanese intellectual on the model of Oblomov; 
and they show how deeply Russian literature had taken root in the Japanese 
mind. No literature of any other country has influenced ours to this extent. 

The Japanese, thus, have always felt particularly drawn to Russian 
literature of the 19th century, which for Russia was the great century of 
literary achievement; and they continue to do so today. Tolstoy, Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky, Gogol and Gorki are still widely read, from large-sized editions 
of their complete works to those pocket volumes of their masterpieces. Anna, 
Katyusha, Rudin and Stavrogin are familiar figures to young Japanese men 
and women, constantly referred to in their daily conversations. In the course 
of seventy years, of course, some of these writers have ceased to attract as much 
as they did before. Andreyev and Merejkovsky might be cited as examples. 
Among those who continue, on the other hand, to be read by a very large 
public, we must not forget Sholokhov. 

This interest in Russian literature has naturally increased rather than 
decreased since World War II, with Soviet Russia occupying the place in the 
world she does today. The changes in her literary policy are followed with 
interest. Since the Stalin debacle in particular, all new works of note, from 
Ehrenbourg’s The Thaw to Dudzintsev’s Men Do Not Live By Bread Alone and 
Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago have been at once translated, and read not only 
by the literary-minded but by all those who take an interest in Russian affairs. 
Of course, it is quite true that there is a difference in the quality of the interest 
shown, which cannot be compared with that felt in the great Russian writers 
of the 19th century. No other Soviet writer of their stature has been introduced 
into Japan, with the exception of Sholokhov. But this is a matter which 
concerns the Soviet writers, rather than the Japanese public. 

I have dealt in this article with prose writers only; but it must not be 
thought that Russian poetry has been neglected in Japan, or juvenile literature. 
Even ancient works like the Russian Chronicle have, in fact, been translated 
and have found their readers. It is true that the interest of Japanese readers 
has been directed mainly toward the 19-century writers; but this has been 
done with due regard to the place occupied by Russian literature as a whole 
in the literature of the world. 











Two Poems From 


Man’yoshit 


On Poverty 


(No. 892) 


On cold nights 

When the cold rain beats 
And the wind howls, 

On cold nights 

When the cold snow falls 
And the sleet swirls, 

My only defense 

Against that cold 

Is to nibble black salt 
And sip sake dregs: 

But I finger my beard— 
Scanty and starved— 
Sniffle and cough, 

And say to myself 

“I’m a good fellow’”— 
Proud words, and empty: 
Swathing myself 

In sheets made of sacking, 
Piling my flimsy 

Clothes on the top. 

The cold still seeps through. 
But there are some 
Poorer than I am, 
Parents cold and hungry, 
Womenfolk and children 
Choking on tears. 
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On cold nights 
How do they live? 


Heaven and earth are broad, 

So they say. 

For me they are narrow. 

The sun and the moon are bright, 
So they say. 

They don’t shine for me. 

Is it the same for all men, 

This sadness? 

Or is it for me alone? 

Chance made me man 

And I, like any other, plow and weed. 
But from my clothes— 

Thin even when new—tatters hang down 
Waving like seaweed. 

In my rickety hovel the straw 
Lies on bare earth. 

By my pillow squat my parents, 
At my feet my wife and children: 
All huddled in grief. 

From the hearth no smoke rises, 
In the cauldron 

A spider weaves its web. 

How do you cook rice 

When there is no rice left? 

We talk feebly as birds. 

And then, to make bad worse, 
To snip the ends of a thread 
Already frayed and short, 

The village headman comes, 
Shaking his whip in my face, 
Shouting out for his tax, 

Right at my pillow. 

Is this the way things go? 

Must it go on and on? 

Yes. We are on earth. 


Earth is despair and shame. 
But I am no bird, and I 
Cannot escape from it. 


Yamanoe no Okura 
Translated by Geoffrey Bownas 
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Sorrows of a Parting Frontier Guard 


(No. 4408) 


In the service of 

My mighty Lord, 

I set out South 

To guard the islands. 

My mother, catching up her skirt, 
Rubbed it over me as a charm. 

My father, with his beard as white 
As mulberry-rope, wet it with tears. 
He groaned and said 

“My only son, 

To leave at dawn! 

Long years and months 

Must pass before 

We meet again.” 


My wife spoke too: 
“Just for today 

Let us talk together.” 
So she grieved, 
Tender as grass. 

My children, too, 
Clustered about me, 
Wailing and weeping 
Like the spring birds. 
Sleeves white as mulberry 
Sodden with tears, 
Tugged at my hands, 
Reluctant to part. 
Tugged me, and tried 
To follow behind. 
But my grand Lord’s 
Command I obeyed, 
And followed the road. 
At each hill’s ridge 

I turned to look back 
A thousand times. 

So I have come 
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Far from my folk, 

And thinking of them 
My mind has no ease; 
My yearning for them 
Burdens my heart. 

I am of this world, 
Cannot know when I'll die. 
“Grant that I may row 
The dread seaway 

From island to island, 
Go, and return. 

And until my return, 
May my father and mother 
Stay whole and safe; 
Free from all ills 

May my wife wait.” 

To the God of Suminoe, 
The seafarer’s god, 

With sacred wands 

I spoke this prayer. 

Go. Tell them at home 
At Port Naniwa 

I equipped my ship, 
Fitted many oars, 

Made ready my crew 
And rowed off at dawn. 
The people at home 
May well be fasting. 
Tell my parents that 
My ship is under way 
And all is calm. 

The cloud that sails 
The distant sky 

Men call a messenger. 
Yet no messenger can 
Bear gifts to my home. 


As gifts for my home 

I gathered sea-shells. 
But the waves reach up 
And beat on the shore. 
In the lee of an island 
Our ship is anchored. 
But to carry this news 
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I can find no herald. 
Longing in vain, 
I must sail on. 


Otomo no Yakamochi 
Translated by Geoffrey Bownas 


A NOTE ON THE POETS 


KURA and Yakamochi represent—chronologically speaking, at least—the 
Nara-Period poets of the Man’ydéshti. Okura was one of the four great 
poets of his age, which was the earlier part of the Nara Period, corres- 

ponding to the reign of Hsuan Tsung and the lifetime of Li Po and Tu Fu 
in China. Among his contemporaries were Tabito (Yakamochi’s father and 
Okura’s own superior), Akahito and Mushimaro. Yakamochi, on the other 
hand, dominates alone the later years of the Nara Period, one of the last 
bulw irks against the fad for Chinese writing that was already gaining speed 
and was to surge through Court and literary circles in the first decades of 
the Heian Period, a mere ten years after his death. 

Both poets had a hand in ordering the Man’yéshti. Okura’s was the 
more indirect and unwitting: his compilation Ruiji Karin (A Forest of 
Classified Verse), which is no longer extant, may well have been a model for 
at least the earlier parts of the Man’yéshti. Yakamochi, about five hundred 
of whose poems are included in the anthology, was the last of a long list of 
names connected with the compilation. 

Both poets amassed a number of official titles. Yet, whereas Okura’s 
Confucianism served not only to influence his verse but also to steady his 
career, Yakamochi’s promotions and demotions trace a highly eccentric wave- 
graph. The former’s selection as a member of an embassy to China in the 
first years of the eighth century and his appointment twenty years later as 
tutor to the Crown Prince speak of his scholarship. His Chinese visit strength- 
ened his interest in Confucianism, an interest which fostered an attachment 
to reality and something of a social conscience: most of his later works treat 
of illness and poverty. There is a didacticism in his works unique in the 
Man’ydshi, for, as the sole representative of Confucianism among the Man’yé 
poets, he was almost alone in escaping from the pure lyricism that is the 
keynote of the anthology. 

By contrast, Yakamochi had—and wrote of—his frivolous affairs as a 
young Court blood. But there is a calmer note about his later works, which 
are full of lyricism and show him liberated from all grossness of emotion and 
acutely perceptive of Nature. It seems that Yakamochi ceased to write twenty- 
five years before his death; at least, if he did compose, all his work after 759 
is lost. “Sorrows of a Parting Frontier Guard” was written near the end of 
his career as a poet, probably in 755. 


Geoffrey Bownas 
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Through the Eastern Window 


Once Bitten.... 





Sakanishi Shio 
Saved 


by 


ALK about March winds! This year they were terrific and continued to 
blow for days and weeks. One windy day, I was waiting to cross the 
Hibiya intersection in Tokyo. Suddenly I heard the plaintive sound of 

a dog. Looking around, I saw in a corner of the crowded sidewalk a little dog 
to whose neck was tied a big basket. Beside her, on an empty charcoal bag, 
asleep and snoring, was a big good-for-nothing, a beggar. Close by his head 
was a small cardboard box, and in it something seemed to be stirring. I bent 
over to see better. There were five little puppies who could not have been 
more than a few days old. Black and tan, the colors of their mother, they 
were shivering and snuggling close together for a little warmth. What I saw 
was like a lunch-box packed with rice balls, some wrapped in black seaweed 
and others in brown fried bean-curd. The mother dog sat up straight, as if 
pleased to have attracted my attention. Wagging her small tail, she looked 
at me right in the eyes. I was touched. Putting a few copper coins in her 
basket, I hurried across the street. 

I could not, however, shake off her sad whine and appealing eyes. There 
were a few aluminum and copper coins in her basket, but I wondered whether 
the beggar, obviously a drunkard, would buy something for her to eat. With 
the five puppies, she must be hungry. I stepped into a lunchstand around the 
corner, got a big hamburger and went back to the other side of the street. 

Seeing me approach with a paper bag, the pathetic creature became all 
attention and sat up straight. I opened and held out the sandwich, and she 
took a big bite. When she had eaten about half of it, I put it on the pavement. 
However, because of the basket tied to her neck she could not reach it. Think- 
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ing I could help her by shifting the basket a bit to one side, I put out my 
hand. Barely had I touched the basket when she yelped and bit my wrist. 
For a second I was so completely dumfounded that I just stood there. Then, 
realizing that a crowd was gathering, I sped to the other side of the street, 
ignoring the traffic light. 

All that had happened was that a dog had bitten a woman, and that 
hardly made news. Yet, nursing my wrist, I wondered. Suppose that at the 
crowded Hibiya intersection, in broad daylight, a woman had tried to rob 
a beggar dog. That would be news! The dog sensed that she was about to be 
robbed and naturally tried to appeal to the passers-by. The culprit, failing in 
her attempt, ran across: the streetcar tracks in the confusion and got away. 
Awakened by the hubbu), the little dog’s master praised her courage and loyalty 
and that night treated her handsomely. That, I told myself, really would make 
a good story. 

It always has been a matter of principle with me not to meddle in the 
affairs of others. This I had transgressed, and I was ashamed. And so for a 
while I said nothing about it to anyone. As the days passed, though, my 
sense of personal indignity cooled. The more I thought about it, the more 
I wanted to praise the faithfulness of the little dog to duty. The courage with 
which she resisted the enemy threatening her impressed me deeply. To be sure, 
she had misunderstood my intentions, but the fault was on my side, not the 
dog’s. It seemed a good story to tell to Japanese, who always like moral tales. 
Moreover, as time went by, I came to appreciate the humor of myself running 
away with tail down, and to laugh at my sentimentality. 

One day, therefore, I told the story to a friend, trying to make it as 
amusing as I could. I described the gentle face of the little beggar mother 
dog and her appealing manner, how grateful she was for something to eat and 
then how in an instant my act of mercy became a monstrous peril, all because 
she thought I was trying to rob her. I spared no detail and stressed my ad- 
miration for the dog. 

My friend, who had listened intently, leaned toward me and said: “But 
that’s very strange, my dear. You had on your mink coat, didn’t you?” She 
was serious, and her tone of voice was meant to comfort me. What was in 
her mind was not the dog but the crowd that had begun to gather around me. 
Even so, she was wrong. Had I been a bystander observing the incident, most 
certainly would I have thought the worst of the woman in a worn mink coat. 
Here was one, I would have said, who could not reconcile herself to the fading 
of her past affluence and consequently would not stoop to honest work and who 
therefore tried to rob the poor beggar dog on the street. How contemptible! 
And to think that she had attempted to beguile the hungry little dog with 
food in order to steal a few coins from her basket! 

On crowded city streets, a poor dog such as this one must be prepared 
to deal with anything. Whatever seeming kindness I had done, she sensed 
immediately that I had evil intentions and acted appropriately without doubt 
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or hesitancy. It was not with joy that she bit me. From her viewpoint, it 
served the woman right. 

It is ironic that so intelligent and single-hearted a creature should have 
to share her fate with a drunken beggar. Were she a human being, I certainly 
would adopt her and her five children and do my best for them. In the next 
general election, I would make her a candidate for a seat in the House of 
Representatives. What she thinks and what she does are one and the same, 
and she has the capacity to grasp the whole situation in an instant and then 
to act upon it without the slightest hesitation. She is sure and daring. With 
a few members like this dog, our legislative body would be more effective and 
also more commendable. 

And now for a final assertion. The little dog who challenged me so 
fiercely seemed to be completely resigned to her miserable existence. I console 
myself with the thought that she probably is happy. 


Land of the Rising Sunday 


David W. Plath 





Jehovah, the bearded and angry God, gave his worshippers the 
supreme example of ideal laziness; after six days of work, he rests 
for all eternity. 


—Paul Lafargue, The Right to Be Lazy 


S the 1960 calendars were unfurled this winter, there were not a few 
grumblings that this Year of the Rat brings with it no long week ends. 

Such an attitude may seem difficult to reconcile with the Ninomiya Son- 

toku variety of Japanese self-image: the poor but diligent self, the self that 
studies even while plodding along with a heavy load of firewood on its back. 
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But as today’s updated, transistorized Japanese face the updated, automated issue 
of how many hours the self should work and how many hours it should play, 
they are showing a fresh interest in rest-days, particularly in what is generally 
called the Weekly Holiday System (shiikyiisei). For social observers who find 
themselves uneasy over the prospects of an age of ease, the phenomenon merits 
a thoughtful glance. 

In pre-industrial Japan, as in so much of the non-Western world, the 
dominant rhythms of playdays and workdays, of sacred and secular periods, 
were timed to the shifting seasons as orchestrated through the annual agri- 
cultural round. Major holidays and festivals such as New Year’s and Obon 
tended to occur when farm labor was least in demand. Minor ones were 
triggered by the lunar calendar (well attuned to the agricultural tempo) or by 
combinations of the day-cycles adopted from T’ang China. There also were 
astrological systems of favorable and unfavorable days, and a panoply of folk 
beliefs such as that work should be avoided on the 9th of the month (ku) since 
it is likely to involve hard labor (kurd). The extent to which beliefs of these \ 
kinds in fact influenced daily activities is not easy to establish at present. 
Professor Yanagida and Dr. John Embree among others have suggested that 
the number of working days in the year has tended to increase since the Toku- 
gawa Period. Suffice it to say that tradition in pre-modern Japan stocked an 
ample storehouse with justifications for those who had an impulse to take 
a day off. So much so that even underlings such as servants, clerks, hired 
hands, and young wives—who no doubt often had a tough time of it and really 
deserved a rest—were by tradition allowed only two holidays a year, one day | 
each during New Year’s and Obon. And even these two days (yabuiri) were 
in theory to be spent in a visit to one’s parents. 

The Weekly Holiday System first appeared during the industrializing, 
Westernizing fervor of the late 19th century. In part this was due to the home- 
grown Japanese desire to strike a stance of modernity in the Western manner, 
the same Meiji-Era exuberance that led to such other oddities as the sight of 
ex-samurai in morning coats trying their legs at ballroom dancing. Sunday 
off soon was made standard for the new schools and government bureaus, and 
it spread rapidly to offices and factories. 

With that, the idea seems to have stalled, or at least to have made only 
gradual headway. For three-quarters of a century, on farms and in family-run 
stores and small enterprises, the spirit of the day’s activities continued to be 
governed for a variety of reasons by the traditional schema, with some re- 
alignments to accord with the Gregorian calendar after it became official in 
1873. 


— 


Today, the technical bases of the historical holiday tempo are being 
remodeled even among these seasonal and gemeinschaftliche occupations. To- 
day, most of the old festivals have been turned into occasions for clearance 
sales, with shrine decorations, exotic music, and a flurry of fireworks for the 
tourist trade; and with the consuming of one or another traditional holiday 
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food as a totemic reminder of one’s self-identification as Japanese in a culture 
that every day grows less distinguishable from that of the West. A few newly- 
promulgated or newly-adopted holidays have gained adherents. Christmas is 
particularly in favor now, perhaps because it provides an occasion for giving 
gifts (especially to children) and because it coincides with the distribution of 
the year-end bonus. And the Weekly Holiday (though it, like Christmas, has 
religious meaning for only a small minority) has captured a position of moral 
priority, being written into labor standards codes and propagandized as desirable 
for all. In the words of a local newspaper, the Kahoku Shimpo, Sendai, in 
a page-one editorial last fall: conditions in shops and stores have improved 
greatly over the past decade, but many employes still are not allowed a regular 
day off; “to these unfortunate employes we want us soon as possible to spread 
the Gospel of the Weekly Holiday.” Even those who resist adopting the system 
do not attack it on ideological grounds but rather on pragmatic ones—that 
farmers cannot afford to take time off in the midst of harvest or transplanting; 
or that small shops will undermine their profit margins by shutting their doors 
once a week; arguments that still may be heard from farms and from corner 
delicatessens across the United States. 

Concurrently, experiments are being made with other schemes for the 
scheduling of a periodic rest-day: 
in some stores and shopping centers, one day off a week for em- 
ployes, by turns, with the shops closed once or twice a month. 
in some villages and shopping centers, general communal rest-days 
twice or thrice a month. 

a rural “flexible” Weekly Holiday, to be skipped in peak periods 
and taken in slack, particularly during inclement weather when outside work 
is impossible. 

for industrial workers, one union (Zenr6) has set forth a demand 
for a two-day week end, presumably Saturday and Sunday, every week. 

It is impossible to gauge accurately the degree to which these various 
schemes are in fact observed throughout the nation. The impression one gets 
is that they are very likely temporary measures that will in time yield to the 
morally dominant idea of the Sunday-off, although at the moment the Sunday- 
off is only beginning to be enjoyed outside those industrial and bureaucratic 
sectors of society where it was first seeded during Meiji. It may be that in the 
next generation social-evolutionary radiation and selection will breed a viable 
competitor from among these proliferating plans. But one suspects that already 
the handwriting is on the calendar, and the prospect is one of the increasing 
supremacy of Sunday. 

The forces behind Japan’s rising Sunday are manifold, as might be ex- 
pected of any development involving 90 million people. Most proximate 
is the continuing prosperity of the past five years, with their variously-named 
“booms.” Perhaps Japan is not yet an Affluent Society in Professor Galbraith’s 
terms; but spending for sports, show-going, sight-seeing and such is mounting to 
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new peaks; sales of consumer goods are soaring; and nasty questions are begin- 
ning to be raised over the disposal of surplus grain. This winter one heard 
mingled cheers and laments over the way people abandoned tradition and the 
home-place at New Year's, and made haste to the ski slopes and hot springs. 

On the rural scene a complex of linked factors has been in operation. 
The percentage of the population classified under farming remains well above 
that cf the U.S. (on the order of 45% as compared with 15%), but has been 
declining fairly steadily. Since World War II, and particularly since 1955, 
farm jouseholds have begun to diversify; some members stay home to tend 
the fields while the others commute to regular employment in shops and 
factories (where, incidentally, they are likely to be directly influenced by the 
Weekly Holiday System). Results of the land reforms still are debated, but 
they appear to this observer to have contributed to today’s improved rural 
standard of living. Then, too, there have been steady if not startling improve- 
ments in seeds, chemical fertilizers, and farm machinery, all helping to flatten 
the peaks in the agricultural work-demand curve. These various factors make 
possible on one front a regular short-cycle planning of workdays and rest- 
days, and on another front they are encouraging the development in some 
villages of a cooperative Farmers’ Salary System. Both phenomena bespeak 
the strength of current rural eagerness to adopt an urban style of living. One 
villager summed up the situation nicely when he said to me, “These days half 
of the Japanese are salary-men and the other half are trying to live as if they 
were.” 

Looking more broadly, one notes that two generations have grown to 
adulthood in a Japan where schools and offices have been closed on Sunday. 
In subtle but persisting ways the weekly phasing has come to be internalized 
into the social system. Take, for example, the village where my family and 
I have been living this winter, a farming community at the foot of the Northern 
Alps in Nagano. The Weekly Holiday has not officially been adopted village- 
wide, although it is a popular conversational gambit here as elsewhere. But 
on Sundays there is a noticeable change of pace in village life. The village 
office, schools, and agricultural cooperative are shut for the day. Retail shops 
will be open, but the owners report a distinct dip in the day’s receipts. Some 
people may be seen at work in the fields in fair weather (not uncommonly 
commuters on their day off), but there is a striking increase in social calls and 
in “dressing up”; city-bound buses are jammed. Important village events tend 
to be scheduled for Sunday, in a not unreasonable expectation of a better 
turnout. 

On the national level there are reports of record highs in week-end travel 
and week-end sports. “Weeks” are mushrooming (Culture Week, Human Rights 
Week), although productivity along these lines remains far short of American 
standards. And it is tempting also here to see a connection with the recent 
rash of weekly periodicals, more than 40 being on the market last time I 
attempted a count. 
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Again, though it is impossible to point to specific features, there has 
been the continuing mass people-to-people model provided first by the Occupa- 
tion forces and later by the thousands of Westerners who have come to live 
in Japan, if only temporarily. During these past 15 years, for the first time in 
historical memory the Japanese have, as the phrase puts it, “bumped knees” 
with vast numbers of persons from outside these islands. 

Finally, the image of the West as the fashion-model for living in an age 
of industrial plenty is as vivid among today’s golfing Diet members as it was 
for the waltzing samurai of Meiji. The prospect of the Olympic Games is be- 
ing picked up as a whip for reforms ranging from cleaner streets to the 
abolition of bike-racing; and more than one newspaper has editorialized that, 
since the shops and stores of Western capitals close on Sunday, it will be no 
more than proper for those in Tokyo to arrange to do the same by 1964. 

One senses more than a soft note of irony. In the West, the Sunday- 
Sabbath has the backing of religious sanctions, although these apparently have 
not always been so strong as the Puritan heritage might tempt most Americans 
to believe. (They did not, for example, hold sway among some of the early 
Christians, who argued every day was equally the Lord’s Day.) In Japan the 
Weekly Holiday is being urged primarily on grounds that it is the Western thing 
to do—although this often is phrased more vaguely in terms of “efficiency” 
or the “bright life” (akaru: seikatsu). The Western social circulatory system 
throbs to a weekly pulse, and the beat is not easy to alter, as has been learned 
in recent attempts to encourage variant work and rest schedules among Califor- 
nia aircraft workers. And yet, religious motives aside, there seems to be no 
technical reason that compels society to wheel in weekly orbits. 

It has been Japan’s fate that she industrialized at a time when only 
one model for industrial civilization was on the market, and few men could 
distinguish the machine from the package. At this late date it seems that one 
can only speculate as to the patterning of Japanese workdays and playdays 
had industry been implanted without the Sunday habit. One can only hope 
that in nations now industrializing there will be sincere experimentation with 
alternative schemes for holidays, since this seems to have come too late to be 
anything but painful in the American instance and very likely also, one fears, 
in the Japanese case. For when one looks toward the automated civilizations 
of post-industrial man one wonders if there will be any necessity for the weekly 
rhythm. The question puts itself: for the mass of space-age mankind, what 
then will be the most suitable pace and tempo for what Hesiod once spoke of 
as Works and Days? 
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A Japanese Coach 


in Spain 





Oda Mikio 
SAa-0 


N autumn last year I went to Spain for a month and a half as an athletic 
] coach. In the world of athletics, Spain is one of Europe’s second-rate 
powers. All she can boast of is Barris, the medium-distance runner; in 
other events, she is weaker even than Japan, and last year at international meets 
lost even to Austria and Switzerland. 

I myself have little idea why, when there are excellent coaches in the 
leading countries of Europe, an Oriental should have been chosen to coach in 
Spain. Last year in May, I visited Spain in connection with the campaign to 
bring the Olympic Games to Japan. I met Sefior Jose Elora-Olaso, chairman 
of the Spanish Olympic Committee, on this occasion, so it was quite possible 
then that he saw in me a likely candidate for the coaching post. The fact 
that I am a member of the Jumping Committee of the International Coaching 
Association may also have been taken into consideration. 

Either way, the Spanish coaches looked on my arrival in Spain, it 
seemed to me, with a certain sense of oddity and with some interest as to how 
I would make out. 

The coaching I was entrusted with began with the training of young 
athletes in the town of Vitoria, close to the French border in the north. They 
were a little young even for juniors, most of them corresponding in age to 
Japanese middle-school students or first-graders at high school. Two other 
coaches came to help me—that was all. 

I felt a little let down at having to coach athletes at this level, but it 
was a pleasure to watch their delight as their records went up visibly. I 
spent nearly a month there, but the Spanish coaches, it seemed, were not 
particularly interested in my work. Then, near the end, the athletes who 
were to take part in a junior meet in Lisbon came to join us, and I trained 
them, admittedly for a short time, in events that were outside my own specialist 
field. 

These athletes, however, all put up an unexpectedly good showing in 
Lisbon, and for the first time people began to suspect that my methods of teach- 
ing might not be so bad after all. Later, when I came back to Madrid from 
my visit to Italy, a whole succession of first-rate young athletes came for coach- 
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ing. More than that, I was forced to my embarrassment into giving a lecture 
on field and track events to about thirty coaches from all over the country. 

This period was only about ten days, so I was not able to give them 
all the help I could have wished, but the athletes themselves were very keen 
and the two or three coaches who worked with me complained that they wished 
they had learned my methods of training earlier. The majority of the coaches, 
however, simply watched from the stands. One of them even criticized my 
methods, in the press, as proceeding from an Oriental outlook. I countered, 
partly to defend the honor of the International Coaching Association, that 
my teaching did not represent any Oriental approach, but the ordinary coach- 
ing methods used throughout the world with an admixture of Japanese ad- 
vanced scientific technique! 

During my stay, and subsequently, a fair number of Spanish records were 
broken. Though this was partly due, I may perhaps claim, to my training, it 
must also be ascribed in good measure to the backward state of track and field 
events in Spain. 

Though Spanish sport has a long history, it has made little showing on 
the international scene—probably due to the influence of religion. Almost all 
schools belong to the Catholic Church, which is why school sports have made 
such little headway so far. Nowadays, however, one can often see priests en- 
joying a game of basketball in their long black robes. Sport for women, too, 
was apparently almost completely forbidden, but here again one can now see 
young women swimming in a carefree fashion with men at the pools, and 
women’s sports have at last got under way. 

The Spanish are late risers, and their mealtimes are all later than those 
of the Japanese. Add to this the habit of taking a daily siesta, and one can 
see why they have difficulty in keeping up with other countries in the realm 
of sport. In Japan, there is plenty of time for practicing sport between 2 p.m. 
and dusk. in Spain, though, one is restricted to a short time in the morning 
and late afternoon. 

In Spain, even athletes in training camp drink wine with their lunch 
and take a siesta like everybody else. Under such conditions, it is impossible 
to put into effect the rigorous training necessary in modern athletics. Most 
Spanish sportsmen other than runners do not like to hurry—even jumpers, 
who have to run in order to get up speed properly. 

Some of their sportsmen have fine physique, but generally speaking they 
do not differ much from the Japanese. For this reason, it may be difficult for 
them, as for the Japanese, to reach international level in some events. Even 
so, the Spaniard’s feeling for sport is, generally speaking, highly developed. 
When one considers how active the Italians—not so dissimilar either in physique 
or in their daily living habits—are in the realm of sport, one should not despair 
for the Spaniards. They have, at times in the past, left their mark in some 
fields of sport, and in football, for example, they are one of the foremost 
countries in Europe. 
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Most of my stay of one month and a half was devoted to sport. I did, 
it is true, go to see bullfights twice, but they are too bloodthirsty for my taste, 
and I felt no inclination to go again after that. I could not help feeling dis- 
satisfied with the movements of the toreador viewed as a sport, however much 
the risks he takes may excite the spectators. 

Professional soccer, however, is immensely popular, and it was an im- 
pressive sight to see, at the great Madrid Stadium with its capacity of over 
100,000, more than 200,000 eyes intently following the movements of the players 
as they chased after the ball. The same stadium was an astonishing sight seen 
at night from the outside, with the great billows of cigarette-smoke rising up 
through the glare of the floodlights. 

The fun of football for the Spaniards is almost entirely that of watch- 
ing the expert technique of leading players gathered from all over the world at 
enormous expense. A Madrid team, which holds the European champion- 
ship, is said to have spent the extravagant sum of more than ¥100 million on 
its forwards alone. Once the ball passes to these players, the whole stadium is 
in an uproar, and even black-robed priests can sometimes be seen on their feet 
shouting. 

The fanatical enthusiasm of the Spanish for football is spurred on still 
further by the habit of betting on the matches. Ten per cent of the proceeds 
from the betting is used for promoting the cause of sport, and it is thanks to 
this money that new sports installations are going up in rapid succession all 
over the country. 

I have the impression, watching football in Spain today, that the young 
people get more of a thrill from watching the lightning movements of their 
soccer stars than the maneuvers of the toreadors. Bullfighting seems to be 
degenerating into a kind of spectacle, a Spanish speciality preserved for the 
sake of the tourist. It is the same nowadays in every country—it is speed and 
thrills that count among the young people who go to watch sport. 
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Changing Japan: XIII 


Agricultural Technology 


Fukushima Yodichi 


 & caemertace there are few aspects of Japan so perplexing to Westerners as 
her agriculture; and there can be few such examples of a well-advanced 
technology existing side by side and in apparent harmony with the most 
backward techniques from long ago. To be sure, much is said and written 
these days about the dual nature of the Japanese economy; but this character- 
istic is nowhere to be found in such extreme and positive form as in agriculture. 

Japan is a small country: 370,000 square kilometers in area, it is about 
ten per cent smaller than California. Moreover, Japan’s 50,000 square kilo- 
meters of cultivated land, including orchards, is a mere one-third of that of 
Italy. One can see how small is the proportion of cultivable area in Japan 
when one considers that Italy, with a total area of 300,000 square kilometers, 
is in fact 20% smaller in area than Japan. 

On the other hand, the number of people working the small cultivable 
area of Japan is three times as large as in Italy. As will be explained later, 
the larger part of Japan’s agriculture is worked on a family basis. In the busy 
seasons male and female, young and old alike, are mobilized for the job in 
hand. As a result, official statistics grossly underestimate the facts, yet even 
these government figures show no less than 17 million people engaged in agri- 
cultural and forestry occupations. 

It is difficult to estimate the numbers engaged in forestry, for many 
alternate between this and agricultural work. Yet even if we subtract, say, 
two million, we are still left with 15,000,000 people working 50,000 square kilo- 
meters of agricultural land. This means 300 people per square kilometer, or 
ten times as many as in Italy and one hundred times as many as in America. 

Is it that Japanese agriculture is backward? Rice is Japan's principal 
crop and Japan produces an average of 4.6 tons per hectare—which compares 
favorably with 3.7 tons in America. Moreover, the above figure is the average 
for the whole of the 30,000 square kilometers which is under rice cultivation 
in Japan. It is true that the average yield in Italy is 5.3 tons, but this applies 
to a total under rice cultivation of only 1,000 square kilometers and there- 
fore, one may suppose, to land which is eminently suited to this crop. If one 
were to consider similar conditions in Japan, the figure for Japan would un- 
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doubtedly be in the region of 7.5 tons. 

For the last ten years, the Asahi Shimbun has been holding a competi- 
tion in rice yields. In the last two years, the record has been in the region 
of 12 to 13 tons of hulled rice per hectare. Though the unit of area for 
purposes of the competition has been no more than 10 ares, these yields 
of 12/13 tons per hectare do not represent the result of any special cultivation 
methods, but merely reflect an overall raising of the standards of agricultural 
technology. One may, thus, assume that the above figure of 7.5 tons can be 
raised to an even higher level. 


2 


Since the beginning of the Meiji Era rice production in Japan has in- 
creased on an average by roughly 10 million tons every 10 years. Within this 
period the years 1936 to 1949 saw almost no increase owing to the war, where- 
as since 1955 there has been an increase of 15 million tons. During this latter 
period the figures have been perhaps distorted due to the policy of compulsory 
delivery to the Government; nevertheless one cannot deny that it is mainly 
improved agricultural techniques that have produced an additional 10 to 20 
million tons of rice in recent years. 


TABLE 1 

JAPAN’S PRODUCTION OF RICE (Unit: 1,000 tons) 

PEED ctathecvVavinnatccekcereeriaastte 5,942 BE voedvese codaVeraeubesbeweceddeses 11,195 
DO Sees ts ch beware. Vaenee vs dbh alee 7,505 GG ec. #isod, edi. caalsigdscen saad 12,626 
SEED cududosivecsasucenkesrendatnes ne 8,885 SUN 53 ondace> the ted pelea ete e hake 11,510 
Se. wet babdic dh ave eats ace eter eee 9,197 DEEN ste chee + dant dieu’ vate haw ess 15,453 
ee Te Me ee ee 10,689 


One of the reasons often cited for the recent increase in rice production 
is the postwar land reform. Thus, statistical returns for the period 1934-36 
show tenant-farmers working 27% of 
the total cultivated area and partly FIGURE 1 
independent small-holders 42%, so 
that of the whole agricultural com- 
munity only 31% completely owned 
the land they worked. In 1955, 
however, 70% owned their own land 
and a mere 4% were classifiable as 
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purely tenant-farmers. 

Ownership of one’s own land 
provides a remarkable incentive to 
increase production, particularly in 
countries like Japan where agriculture 
is organized entirely on a family basis. 
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vator’s family, shows a remarkable straight-line relationship, the number of 
members in the family being in direct proportion to the area cultivated. 
Japanese agriculture is based almost entirely on family labor, a fact which has 
to be borne in mind in considering its technology. 

Japanese agriculture deserves rather to be termed “horticulture” or 
“gardening.” This is true equally of rice cultivation and wheat cultivation. 
The high yield per unit of area in Japan is explained by this horticultural 
method of cultivation and by its intensity. 

Intensive agriculture implies the use of large quantities of fertilizer. 
F.A.O. statistics show that the use of fertilizers per unit of area is higher in 
Japan than anywhere else in the world. 


TABLE 2 
CONSUMPTION OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS (kilograms per hectare) 


Year Nitrogenous Phosphates Potash 
1928 36.2 53.6 9.3 
1948 /49—1952/53 57.4 35.1 22.7 
1956/57 91.7 51.5 73.5 


What is particularly worthy of attention is the remarkable increase in the 
use of potash since the war. Since none is produced domestically, potash has 
to be imported, and before the war import was not easy. 

The increase in the use of potash and its balanced use together with 
nitrogenous fertilizers has much reduced the incidence of disease. This, coupled 
with a further feature of postwar agricultural technique—the increased use 
of agricultural chemicals—has led to the increases in production already de- 
scribed. Japan has a relatively warm and humid climate, and plant diseases 
and insect damage have always been widespread. In the postwar period, how- 
ever, the increased use of a wide variety of insecticides and other chemicals has 
had a tremendous effect in reducing such losses. This is not only so in the 
cultivation of cereal crops but applies equally to vegetables and fruit. In ad- 
dition, the use of plastic covers to protect the young plants has facilitated earlier 
harvesting, thus reducing losses from the autumn frosts. 

The most important results of these improvements in techniques have 
been:— 

a) A remarkable increase in production of potatoes and sweet potatoes. 

b) A general and large increase in production of fruit. 

c) A striking reduction in silkworm culture. 

Accompanying these changes in agricultural products, two features of 
Japan’s postwar agriculture particularly worthy of notice are the increase in 
stock farming, and the increasing use of mechanical equipment such as hand 
tractors. 

Stock farming in Japan does not, of course, mean something on the same 
scale as in Western countries. In animals per hundred of population the 
figure for the U.S.A. is 70, whereas for Japan it is only five. Even this, however, 
is twice as large as the prewar figure. It is often remarked that the Japanese 
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are now drinking larger quantities of milk; in fact the annual consumption per 
head is now 17 kilograms. This is four times the prewar average but less than 
one-twentieth of the consumption in the U.S.A. Japan consumes less milk per 
head even than India. It is one of the remarkable features of Japanese agri- 
culture that it has never been carried on in conjunction with animal farming. 
The fact that since the war production of milk has increased so rapidly points, 
therefore, to an important change in the nature of Japan’s agriculture. 

That as many as six to seven people are working as little as one hectare 
of land and that the farmers own few animals implies, of course, that most of 
the work on the farms is done by hand. The working potential of the family 
is utilized to the full and there is no accurate standard for valuing its cost and 
reward. Such has always been and still is the nature of Japanese agriculture, 
but since the war there has been a widespread introduction of mechanical 
agricultural implements. 

Yet even where these new agricultural implements are concerned, they 
have, not unexpectedly, features which are peculiarly Japanese. The three main 
types of implements concerned are hand tractors, spraying and dusting machines, 
and threshing machines, and their numbers have increased with startling ra- 
pidity, as is shown in the following table. 


TABLE 3 
NUMBERS OF THREE TYPES OF MECHANICAL IMPLEMENTS IN JAPAN. (unit: 1,000) 
Hand Tractors Sprayers Threshing Machines 
1933 0.1 04 67.0 
1939 2.8 4.6 210.6 
1947 7.7 7.3 443.8 
1951 18.4 19.6 971.9 
1955 88.8 86.6 2,038.0 
1958 337.8 167.6 2,343.4 


There are innumerable types of mechanical cultivators or hand tractors, 
but none of them are of more than 3 or 4 horsepower. These small cultivators, 
such as are used in Europe by gardeners, are well suited in size to Japanese 
agriculture. Nevertheless, even such small machines were not in use before 
the war. As is shown by Table 3, there were in 1933 only 100 such machines 
in the whole country; even after the war, in 1947, there were only 8,000, but 
by 1958 the number had increased with remarkable rapidity to more than 
300,000. 

This rapid increase in the number of mechanical cultivators is due in 
the first place to the demands of the young postwar generation and represents 
a radical change from the pattern of manual labor prevailing before the war. 
Even so, it is not entirely true to say that through the introduction of these 
machines the burden of work has become lighter; agriculture has become more 
varied with the introduction of new products, livestock, etc., and in many res- 
pects the burden of work on the farmer has become heavier. There has also 
developed a stronger tendency for the farmers to use part of their energies in 
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work outside their own farming. This is not necessarily attributable entirely 
to the introduction of the mechanical cultivator, but the trend is quite notice- 
able as can be seen from the chart below. 


FIGURE 2 


PROPORTION OF FARMERS’ INCOME RESULTING FROM WORK OUTSIDE AGRICUL- 
TURE 
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According to this chart, Japan’s farmers are deriving a large part of their 
income from work other than agriculture—usually by working as day-laborers. 
This is one further respect in which Japan differs from other countries. One 
need not go into this matter deeply, but it is worthy of note that the extent 
to which farmers derive their income from outside work has a direct connection 
with the size of their farm, as is shown in the following table, which shows the 


position in 1957. 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF INCOME FROM WORK OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE ACCORDING 
TO SIZE OF LAND HOLDING AND NUMBERS OF FARMING FAMILIES 

(Excluding Hokkaido) 


Less than Average 
0.5 hectares 0.5-1.0ha. 1.0-1.5ha. 15-2ha. 2.0ha.t & Total 
Percentage of outside 
income to farming income 76.1 47.1 29.7 22.6 16.2 47.7 
Number of families 
(Unit: 1,000) 2,227 1,952 945 363 203 5,689 


Leaving out of account Hokkaido, where the size of the average land- 
holding is several times as large as in the rest of Japan, one finds here another 
peculiar feature of Japanese agriculture. About 40% of Japan’s farming fami- 
lies, a total of 2,227,000 households, derive the larger part of their income from 
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occupations other than farming. 

Similarly, only one in twenty of the farmers with farms smaller than 
0.5 hectares owns a mechanical cultivator, whereas in the larger farms the ratio 
is one in eight or ten. 

The introduction of spraying machines proceeded at roughly the same 
pace as that of mechanical cultivators. Unlike the latter, however, there is 
much more joint ownership of sprayers, particularly where fruit farming is 
concerned. What is equally worthy of note is that, together with joint owner- 
ship of mechanical implements, there is a tendency toward the development of 
co-everative farming. 

Threshing machines are owned by one family in three. Unlike other 
countries, statistics of rice production in Japan are in terms of hulled rice. 
This is because in Japan the rice is threshed and hulled by the farmers them- 
selves and is packed by them into bags made from rice straw. This is some- 
thing entirely peculiar to Japan; what is more, the straw bags are themselves 
made by the farming families. This practice must have persisted for at least 
1,200 years. 

3 

The above reviews the principal characteristics of Japanese agriculture 
and the changes which have taken place since the war, but it is perhaps worth- 
while to look into the postwar history in more detail. 

After Japan’s surrender in 1945 there took place a number of revolu- 
tionary changes in village life; the most crucial was the land reform. The 
shortage of food after the war altered the traditional balance between town and 
country, and it is no exaggeration to say that the farmers had never before 
been in such a favorable position relative to the town-dwellers. The main 
concern of the farmers at the time was with the form which agricultural manage- 
ment should take in future. 

After 1948, however, due to strict government enforcement of compul- 
sory delivery of rice and changes in the tax system, the attitude of the farmers 
underwent a change. The more firmly the compulsory delivery of rice to the 
Government was enforced, the more the farmers tended to be modest in their 
reports of their production and to direct to the black-market in the cities what 
was left over after delivery to the Government. As a result, the sole concern 
of the farmers became how to increase their production beyond their 
government quota, and they threw themselves into the study of agricultural 
techniques with great eagerness. Agricultural research groups sprang up all 
over the country, whilst the yovuger people formed 4H Clubs. As each new 
technique for increasing production appeared, the farmers adopted it with 
alacrity. 

In 1954, changes were made in the system of compulsory delivery of 
rice, the incentive to underestimate the crop when reporting it to the Govern- 
ment was removed, and, with good weather, the year’s rice crop was a record. 
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To the farmers’ interest in increasing production were also added ideas of in- 
creased varieties of crops, the introduction of livestock breeding, etc. And at 
the same time they began to realize the need to make better use of valuable 
labor. 

In subsequent years these tendencies have become stronger and the 
trend toward treating the running of farms and new techniques together be- 
came more widespread. On the other hand, with an increasingly strong demand 
from the towns for labor there has been a greater tendency than ever for 
farmers to seek income elsewhere than at home. Cn the farms, there arose a 
demand for a more rational utilization of the available labor force. Through 
co-operative management of farms, there has been an increase in the scale of 
operation and increased specialization in skills. There are even voices recom- 
mending specialization im farm management itself. 


4 


it remains to describe briefly the main trends in agricultural research as 
such during the period since the war. Even before the war, research into and 
improvement of plant strains, together with the study of techniques in the use 
of fertilizers, had already reached an advanced stage. After the war, the most 
striking development was in the study of the use of insecticides and agricultural 
chemicals. 

One field of agricultural science where Japanese studies have since before 
the war been recognized throughout the world to be relatively advanced is that 
of plant breeding. When, in 1901, the principles of Mendelism were reformu- 
lated, the methods which they produced were applied in Japan without delay 
and with highly successful results, many improved strains of plant being pro- 
duced. This was the case not only with rice but also with other cereals, fruit 
trees, livestock, flowers and even with silkworm breeding. 

After the war there has been much study of plant improvement, using 
isotopes, and here again results in Japan have been well up to international 
levels. The establishment of a “gamma field” has been delayed but is expected 
to be completed in one or two years. 

One of the results of postwar research in plant-breeding which is par- 
ticularly remarkable is the introduction of the “élite tree method.” This 
is a system of tree-breeding which was developed in Sweden; trees with 
especially desirable characteristics are selected, conserved and protected so that 
by means of cuttings and graftings from such trees, an improved stock can be 
produced much more quickly than by the old methods of cross-fertilization. 
Since the afforested area of Japan totals 225,000 square kilometers or two-thirds 
of her total area, tree-breeding is a highly significant field of research. 

One field of agricuitural research where Japan has made considerable 
advances since the war is that of plant physiological experimentation. This is not 
to say that nothing has been done in the past, but in most cases research in 
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this field is extremely costly, and for this reason Japan has lagged somewhat 
behind. 

By 1957 there had already been established in Japan some 13-15 air- 
conditioned greenhouses and all these were built after the war. Such green- 
houses have been in use since about 1925 by, for instance, H. L. Van De Sande- 
Bakhuyzen of Stanford University, in California. When in 1949 the Earhart 
Plant Research Laboratory was established, also in California, this encouraged 
Japan to follow suit and a number of air-conditioned greenhouses were built. 
Needless to say, these coz!i not be compared in scale with their Aierican 
counterparts, but one such establishment was built by Tokyo University Agri- 
cultural Department at a cost of 30 million yen and contains a: air-couditioned 
laboratory capable of providing plants with light to a value of 30,000 luxes. 
The Agricultural Research Station of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
has laboratories equipped with a wind tunnel which is producing data on the 
effects of wind on plant life. 
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Book Section 


Books and Readers 


Miyata Shimpachiré 


WO interesting sources of information have recently appeared concerning 
the number of books being produced in Japan and the kind of people 
who are reading them. One is a set of statistics on publishing in Japan 
in 1959, the other a report on a survey of readers and their tastes made in 
November, 1959.? 

By means of the various figures on the production and consumption of 
books provided by these sources, it is possible to get a basic, if rough, idea, of 
the reading habits of the Japanese of today. 


Publishing circles in Japan officially put the number of publishing com- 
panies at four hundred. The Publishing News Company’s survey, however, 
shows that the number of places which published printed matter for sale in 
some form or other during 1959 was 2,500. 

The number of titles published was 24,152, 831 less than in the previous 
year. Of this total, 13,634 were first editions and 10,518 reprints. The average 
price was ¥335.88 ($0.933, $0.048 higher than the previous year). The total 
number of volumes was 163,500,000—13 million more than the previous year. 
The actual number bought by book retailers from the publishers was 105,- 
940,000 volumes, worth ¥33,875,750,000 or approximately $94,100,000, while 
about 35% of the total went to publishers’ stocks. 

The number of titles published in the U.S. in 1959, according to statistics 
published by the Publishers’ Weekly, was 14,876 (first editions 12,017, revised 
editions 2,859). When compared with these statistics, the figures for Japan— 
even allowing for a number of differences in methods of obtaining the basic 
figures*—give one some idea of just how active publishers in Japan are. 

What types of book are most popular, then? Novels, plays, and other 
literary works accounted for 5,871 titles or 24.3% of the total. They were 
followed by works on the social sciences with 3,499 titles (14.5%), reference 
works with 3,102 titles (12.9%), and children’s books with 2,725 titles (11.3%). 
The rest are accounted for by works on technology (7.1%), natural science 


1. The Japan Publishing Annual, 1960, published in June, 1960, by the Shuppan Nyiisu-sha. 

2. “Report on the Sixth Social Survey of Reading Habits,’ published in May, 1960, by the Japan Reading 
Society as the result of on-the-spot surveys made at retail bookstores in 128 towns throughout Japan. 

3. In Japan, each volume is counted separately in the case of collected editions of an author’s works. Also, 
reprints and not only revised editions are counted as separate titles. 
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(including medicine, 6%), the arts (4.9%), industry (4.8%), history (4.6%), 
philosophy (4.5%), linguistics (3.6%) and miscellaneous subjects (1.5%). 

The place of honor occupied by literary works is probably the same in 
any country, but what is a uniquely Japanese phenomenon is that reference 
works should stand as high as third place. This category includes many dif- 
ferent kinds of reference works for schoolchildren from primary school to high 
school, excluding textbooks. They include work books specified by the teachers, 
as well as the cheap “cribs” known in Japanese as toranomaki or torakan, use 
of which is forbidden. Most of them, however, are reference books used by 
students in preparing for high-school and university entrance examinations. 
The flourishing sales of such reference works are a grim reminder of the curse 
of education in Japan—the system under which any child who wants to go to 
good schools has to face increasingly fierce competition in entrance examina- 
tions from middle school through high schools to university. 

The price of 65.8% of the total number of titles published in 1959 was 
¥300 (about $0.83) or less, and 11.3% of these cost under ¥100. The majority 
of them, thus, cost from ¥100 to ¥299. Books costing ¥1,000 (approximately 
$2.8) or more are considered expensive, and account for only 4.6% of the 
whole. They include, however, quite a number of works such as art collec- 
tions, collections of photographs, limited editions of literary works, specialist 
technical works and dictionaries, which cost over $10, and it is these which 
raise the average price to the $0.933 already mentioned. 

Since 1957 the total yearly number of titles published has been slowly 
decreasing, but the average price and the total number of volumes sold is 
gradually increasing, and the publishing world in Japan can be said to be 
making steady progress. 


So much for the production of the books; let us now use the second 
group of statistics to find out something about the consumer side of the picture. 
Sales match production in showing an overwhelming preponderance of literary 
works—42%. Novels and plays alone account for 39%, 26% by Japanese 
authors and 13% translated works. Works on the social sciences, which come 
second, also account for quite a high proportion—12%—but works in all other 
fields account for 8% or less each. 

The proportion of men to women who buy books is roughly the same 
in every district—seven men to three women. Total figures for all the towns 
in the country show 73% for men and 27%, for women. Part of the reason 
for this great preponderance of men over women readers is doubtless that 
women are too busy running their homes to have much time for reading, 
but besides this one should also take into account the economic disparity be- 
tween men and women, and the fact that more men than women have received 
higher education and consequently read more. 

The greatest number of purchasers of books according to age are in 
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their twenties—44%, with 31% of them concentrated in the 20-24 age group. 
Another 30% come from the 15-19 group, which goes to prove that the ap- 
petite for books in both men and women is at its height in the years around 
the age of twenty. The proportion of all readers who are in their thirties is 
down to 13%. This decreases to 6% for readers in their forties, while those 
in their fifties account for a mere 3%—the same as the figure for readers under 
14—and those over 60 for 2%. 

The largest section of readers is made up of students, who account for 
42% of the whole. This, of course, agrees with the predominance of readers 
around the age of twenty that we have just seen. Next come office workers 
(19%), specialized technicians (13%) and workers (7%). Persons in managerial 
posts account for 5%, while housewives and shopkeepers are last with 4% each. 

The income of readers, it seems, is not necessarily an index to the num- 
ber of books they buy. As many as 36% of all purchasers have monthly incomes 
ranging from ¥10,001 to ¥20,000 ($27.78-$55.55). Next come readers with 
incomes of ¥10,000 and below (18%), those from ¥20,001 to ¥30,000 (15%), 
from ¥30,001 to ¥40,000 (8%), from ¥40,001 to ¥50,000 (4%) and lastly over 
¥50,000 (7%). The incomes of ten per cent of all readers were not known at 
the time of the survey. Here again, it is clear that students and young people 
with low incomes have the greatest appetite for books. 

It is a striking fact that the type of book bought varies according to the 
amount of the buyer’s income. It is evident, of course, that income, age, occu- 
pation, social position and personal tastes are all connected up with each other, 
but it is interesting that most of the purchases of literary works are in the 
group receiving ¥20,000 or less per month. In the case of belles-lettres and 
other light reading matter, in fact, as many as 52% are bought by persons 
receiving ¥10,000 or less per month. Another feature of this low-income group 
is that it buys 40% of all books on household matters—a witness to the number 
of women included in its numbers. 

The two groups ¥15,001-¥20,000 and ¥20,001-¥30,000 show little pre- 
ference for any one type of book, and buy all kinds at more or less the same 
rate. It is these two groups that are chiefly responsible for buying works on 
philosophy, biography, geography, the social sciences, natural science, industry 
and art. Readers with incomes of over ¥50,000 also show a wide range of 
interests—technology, industry, history, geography, natural science, art, litera- 
ture; they fall down only where works on philosophy and the social sciences 
are concerned, having the lowest figure—4% of the whole—of any of the 
classes subjected to the survey. 

How much money, then, do these people spend on books each month? 
Seventy per cent of the whole spend less than ¥1,000 ($2.8), while only 1% 
spend more than ¥5,000 (about $14.00) on books. In more detail: 10% spend 
less than ¥200 on books per month, 33% spend ¥201-¥500, 27% spend ¥501 
to ¥1,000, and above this figure the number of persons decreases in direct 
proportion to the increase in price. 
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In conclusion, let us attempt an imaginary sketch of the typical Japa- 
nese reader based on these figures for production and consumption. He is a 
man of around twenty, probably a student, with an income of ¥15,000 or less 
per month—about $500 or less per year. This money he receives from his 
parents or relatives, or earns it by working himself in his spare time. In either 
case, this income is in the medium range for the student in Japan. He devotes 
about 3% of this income to books, and with this money he manages to buy 
from twenty to twenty-five volumes, apart from textbooks, per year. They 
include all kinds of subjects—philosophy, history, social science, natural science, 
and the like, but his preference in reading is for novels and other literary works, 
which account for one-fourth of all the books he buys. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THREE JAPANESE PLAYS FROM THE TRADITIONAL THEATRE 
Edited with an Introduction by Earle Ernst. 








Oxford University Press, 1959. 200 pp. 25/- 


THE INK-SMEARED LADY AND OTHER KYOGEN 


Translated by Shio Sakanishi. 


Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle, 1960. 150 pp. ¥450 (in Far East) or $1.25 


ETWEEN them, these two books present 
B a bird’s-mind view of Japanese classic 
drama. Three Japanese Plays contains a 
representative play from each of the three 
traditional forms of Japanese theatre—N6, 
Bunraku (the Doll's Theatre) and Kabuki— 
and The Ink-Smeared Lady twenty-two kyé- 
gen or folk plays, which are an integral 
part of any NO programme. 

The aim of the editor of Three Japanese 
Plays is to present the play “so that they 
will be serviceable works for the theatre 
rather than exercises in philology.” Ac- 
cordingly the texts have been provided with 
extensive stage directions, and the texts 
themselves have gone through a reshaping 
process to meet the editor's ends. ‘Fluency, 
intelligibility, and ease of oral presentation 
have been given more weight....than sheer 
literalness,” writes Meredith Weatherby, the 
translator of Momijigari (The Maple View- 
ing). And in the case of the texts of The 
House of Sugawara and Benten the Thief, 


the process has involved what would be 
required in the translation of almost any 
Japanese classic drama, the deletion of 
repetitious passages and untranslatable words, 
and the condensation of wordy lengthy 
passages which would have little sense in 
English if translated in full. But the process 
has been carried far beyond this necessity, 
to a point indeed where the editor himself 
admits that the resultant texts are so far 
removed from the original literal translations 
that he describes them not as translations 
but as English versions. 

There is no question then that these 
plays should be judged by how far they are 
successful as a rendering of the original. The 
sole criterion is their success or failure when 
presented on the stage in English by a 
producer familiar or unfamiliar with the 
Japanese theatre. It is at this point that 
the whole aim of the book becomes ques- 
tionable. For if the producer is familiar 
with the Japanese theatre he may realize, as 
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Yeats, Reinhardt and Brecht realized, the 
possibilities of injecting the Western theatre 
with Japanese techniques, but he must be 
also sadly aware of the unbridgeable gulf 
between the actual and any English version. 
If unfamiliar, it is difficult to see what in 
effect he could make of them at all; stripped 
of everything that goes to make up the 
Japanese theatre, Bunraku and Kabuki 
classic plays in English are no more than 
melodrama on the grand scale, and N6é a 
beautiful, static recitative. 

The editor fully recognizes the impasse 
and his Preface is one of apologetic sugges- 
tions. His advice to the uninitiated pro- 
ducer seems somewhat naive: “By reading 
the material in English and by studying 
photographs and Japanese prints, he might 
conceive a production which suggested, 
rather than attempted to imitate, the 
Japanese theatre. Or, more freely, he might 
devise a purely arbitrary stylization which 
had little or no relation to the actualities 
of the Japanese stage.” Surely this is asking 
the producer to grasp at a straw. Why, if 
Japanese plays are chosen in the first place, 
stop at suggestion? Why not go the whole 
hog and imitate? (The resultant burlesque 
would be no worse than the “suggested” 
production.) And if it is going to have 
no relation to the Japanese theatre, why not 
choose a Victorian barnstormer and give it 
any form of stylistic twist you like. What 
the editor is in effect asking is to produce 
a Japanese play, but only let it be hinted 
that it is Japanese by introducing some form 
of stylized acting. 

It just won't do. So utterly different is 
the concept of the Japanese theatre from 
our own, remote in structure, acting, deliv- 
ery, and aesthetic principle, that the only 
common ground between them is that both 
are played before an audience. What, one 
might ask, had the editor in mind for an 
English version of the N6 play which would 
not be a travesty? By what would he replace 
the music and dance of N6? The chant of 
the chorus and the slow intoning voices of 
the actors by what? ‘The magnificent 
costumes by what? Above all Zeami’s con- 
cept of “the Way” and his aesthetic princi- 





ples upon which the whole structure of N6, 
the acting and the dancing depends, by what? 

To write a play in English using certain 
aspects of N6, e.g. masks and a chorus, is 
of course conceivable and has been done by 
W.B. Yeats in a number of his earlier plays. 
But this is something quite different from 
taking an English version of a N6 play and 
trying to do something with it that it is 
not fit to do. 

What is true of NO is equally true of 
Bunraku and Kabuki, and even more ques- 
tions of impossibilities could be asked. (At 
least the editor does not suggest the staging 
of the Bunraku play in some English version 
of the Doll's Theatre with an English- 
speaking jdruri.) 

All this does not mean to say that I 
am against the superb techniques of the 
Japanese theatre being used in the West. 
Far from it. Indeed the sooner the skin- 
grafting starts the better; it would help to 
give new life to the dreary house-bound 
realism that passes for theatre in the West 
End and on Broadway. But it cannot be 
done by translating plays that have been 
written for a theatre alien to our own in 
every conceivable form and then asking pro- 
ducers to have a look at Japanese prints 
to give him hints on how they should be 
produced. If the Japanese theatre is going 
to have any value for the West at all, it 
will not be in rehashing its plays in a 
Western way and giving us neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. It means 
original drama, conceived through Western 
eyes with the Japanese techniques blended 
into theme and presentation. Yeats had it 
in a small way, Brecht in a big way, and 
both were successful. 

To return to the book itself, each play 
has an introductory essay which the general 
reader will find valuable, but which will be 
of little interest to those already familiar 
with the published material on the Japanese 
theatre, except in the case of the introduc- 
tion to the Bunraku play which, as far as 
I know, contains material not hitherto pub- 
lished in English. To correct one small 
error: the editor claims that the plays have 
previously not been available in English; 
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Momijigari (The Maple Viewing) appeared 
early in 1959 in Japanese Noh Drama, Vol. 
2, published by Kenkyusha Ltd for the 
Nippon Gakujutsu Shink6kai. 

The Ink-Smeared Lady is a new edition 
of the book which was first published twenty 
years ago in America. At that time, it was 
~—and still is—the only collection of kydégen 
in English, and presumably will remain so, 
as it is hardly likely that anyone will set 
themselves the task of producing a new col- 
lection of what to any English reader are 
no more than short slap-stick comedy acts. 

Interspersed between N6 plays in a N6 
programme, they provided, as Shakespeare’s 
comedy scenes in the Tragedies, a form of 
comic relief from the slow-moving serious- 
ness of NO. To what degree a modern 
audience can understand a humour which 
was topical to a medieval Japanese audience 
it is difficult to tell. One thing is certain, 
a great deal of the comedy must be lost, 
for laughter depends not only on comic 
situations but on the witty use of words, and 
with the latter there is always a temporal 
difficulty. What caused the Japanese to 
laugh four or five hundred years ago is 
almost bound to have lost its appeal for 
the modern Japanese. The words have not 
only changed, but also our idea of what is 
comic. Again the writers of kydgen, like 
Shakespeare in the Comedies, must have 
often paid off old scores against contem- 
porary people they disliked by lampooning 
them in their plays. The audience were 


JAPAN—Before Buddhism— 
By J. Edward Kidder Jr. 


without doubt in the know and all this 
must have added to the comedy. This aspect 
must now be lost on a modern audience, and 
the humour that went with it. 

However, these aspects are perhaps less 
important than the absurdities of the people 
in kydgen and the troubles that befall them. 
In such a case the passing of time does not 
matter: the absurdities and the troubles 
remain much the same and with them the 
comedy. 

This is also true of Shakespeare’s Come- 
dies and it is remarkable how similar the 
sense of comedy in Shakespeare and kydgen 
is. In both cases it is an exposure of the 
self-important, the egotist, the vain, the 
braggart, all those in fact whose weaknesses 
and follies make them deviationists from the 
normal. And very often the boy Taré in 
kydgen plays a similar role to the Pucks in 
Shakespeare in bringing about the exposure. 

Here the similarities end. For the 
English reader it is difficult to take kydgen 
seriously as a theatrical art form. They 
can hardly be considered more than healthy 
pieces of bucolic fun, “thoroughly artless,” as 
the translator says, but permanently human, 
and they give us some idea of what made 
the feudal Japanese laugh. There is an 
excelient introduction by the translator, 
although it is a pity that the bibliography 
and the list of translations of kyégen which 
appear at the end of the book were not 
revised when the book was republished. 


W. R. McAlpine 


Thames and Hudson, London, 1959. 282 pp. with 108 photographs, 65 line drawings and 7 


maps. 25/- 


study of ancient Japanese life is a basic 
A necessity in understanding social and 
cultural trends in historical Japan. Such 
study is also interesting for comparative 
anthropology and the comparative study of 
cultures, since social and cultural develop- 
ments in ancient Japan show differences 
from those of the cultures surrounding 
Japan. 


Historical studies show that it was not 
until the mid-sixth century that the unifica- 
tion of Japan under the Yamato imperial 
regime was accomplished. This unification 
could not have been achieved without the 
active social developments of the preceding 
era. The introduction of Buddhism into 
Japan via the Korean Peninsula came at 
this time, and there were increasing numbers 
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of converts, especially among the ruling 
class. 

The study of social conditions in Japan 
from the sixth century on is facilitated by 
ample primary sources of written documents, 
but for the period before that there are 
hardly any written sources. This period 
of prehistory and protohistory can be ap- 
proached only through the study of archaeo- 
logy, mythology, anthropology, ethnology, or 
Chinese records referring to Japan. 

Dr. Kidder’s book gives an overall view 
of ancient Japanese life before the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism. In clarifying the more 
obscure aspects of this period, he relies 
mainly on the methods provided by modern 
archaeology. He does not make clear why 
he uses in his title the phrase “Be- 
fore Buddhism”—whether he intended to 
stress the influence of the introduction of 
Buddhism upon the culture of Japan, or 
whether he meant it to indicate merely that 
the event was epoch-making and a con- 
venient landmark in establishing a chrono- 
logy. If he uses the phrase in the former 
sense, he follows in the footsteps of cultural 
historians such as Dr. Watsuji Tetsur6 in 
expressing one particular outlook upon the 
ancient history of Japan. 

The author divides the long stretch of 
time treated in this book into four periods: 
1) the Paleolithic and Mesolithic periods; 
2) the Neolithic periods; 3) the Bronze-Iron 
age; 4) the Protohistoric period. He ex- 
plains the cultural and living conditions of 
these periods with emphasis on the unique 
features of each. The first period is general- 
ly known in Japan as the Pre-Jomon period, 
the second as the Jomon period, the third 
as the Yayoi period, and the fourth as the 
Ancient Tomb (Kofun) period. 

The archaeology of Japan's prehistoric 
era is, on the whole, studied with greater 
enthusiasm than that of the historic era, and 
it would be difficult to find any other part 
of the world where this enthusiasm could 
be matched. In Japan, the study of archaeo- 
logy has become a synonym for the study 
of prehistory. For the Jomon period alone, 
thus, tens of thousands of sites have been 
reported and investigated, and stratigraphical 


studies have reached a fantastically detailed 
stage. For this reason, it has become very 
difficult, even for Japanese scholars specializ- 
ing in prehistory, to get a thorough under- 
standing of the entire Jomon period and to 
cover all areas of Japan. This is one indica- 
tion of the difficulty of attempting a concise 
introduction to the entire prehistoric era. 

In spite of these difficulties, the author 
has studied the archaeology of Japan well 
and is in close touch with recent studies in 
this field. During his stay in Japan he 
acquainted himself with the new problem of 
the Mesolithic culture (Pre-Jomon period) 
which had come to play an important part in 
archaeological studies in Japan after World 
War II. He also extended his research to 
the cultural conditions of the Jomon, Yayoi 
and Ancient Tomb (Kofun) periods, made 
detailed studies of the more important ex- 
cavations and relics of these periods, and 
tried to clarify their unique characteristics. 
Basing his judgment on these findings, he 
goes on to explain the characteristics and the 
ways of living of the people of each period. 

The author is certainly the first Western 
scholar to write extensively on the entire 
prehistory and protohistory of Japan with 
the aid of such a rich knowledge of the 
Japanese archaeological sites. The reliability 
and authoritative quality of his work stems 
from several years of untiring research work 
in Japan, and especially from his having 
participated in many actual excavations. 
These merits will no doubt make this book 
one of the standard general studies written 
in English on prehistoric Japan. Many 
Western people who are studying, as well as 
those merely interested in knowing about, 
prehistoric Japan will probably feel they 
must read this book. 

Since the book is so worthy of attention, 
this reviewer would like to note just a few 
points that might be reconsidered. For in- 
stance, in talking of the Jomon period, Dr. 
Kidder suggests that the years c. 4,500-3,700 
B.C. be called the Earliest stage, and c. 3,700 
—3,000 B.C. the Early stage. In practice, how- 
ever, there are still some doubts concerning 
this chronology, and the reader should bear 
this fact in mind. According to the most 
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recent Cl4 data, the Natsu-shima site, from 
the Earliest period, dates from 7,491+B.C., 
while the Ki-shima site from the same period 
dates from 6,443+350 B.C.—although these 
dates are not agreed upon unconditionally. 

The author holds to the opinion that 
from the mid-Jomon period on, at least in 
some parts of Japan, there was a certain 
amount of agricultural activity. At present, 
in Japan, one cannot agree to this opinion, 
though how matters may change in the 
future cannot be foreseen. One of the typi- 
cal characteristics of the culture of the 
Jomon period is accepted to be the almost 
complete lack of agricultural activities, which 
is why many insist that the Jomon period 
should be termed Aneolithic rather than 
Neolithic. 

Again, there still remains considerable 
doubt as to whether the Yayoi period should 
be referred to as the Bronze-Iron period. 
I believe that the nature of this period is 
better represented when it is identified with 


the Chalcolithic period or the Early Bronze 
Age. 

Lastly, it should be added that the 
author's inference that pottery wheels were 
probably in use from the mid-Yayoi period 
on will probably meet with considerable 
objection. 

Many problems, in short, in studies 
of prehistoric and _ protohistoric Japan 
have yet to be solved. It should also be 
realized that serious attempts are now being 
made by many scholars to correlate the 
studies of prehistory with that of history. 

This reviewer sincerely hopes that Dr. 
Kidder will find an opportunity to write a 
more comprehensive Japan Before Buddhism, 
bringing his undoubtedly wide knowledge of 
the prehistory of Asia and the world to bear 
on the unresolved problems of Japanese ar- 
chaeology and attempting at the same time 
a correlation of history and prehistory. 


Mikami Tsugio 


THE PURGE OF JAPANESE LEADERS UNDER THE OCCUPATION 


By Hans H. Baerwald 


Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1959 (University of California Publi- 
cations in Political Science: Vol. 8). 111 pp. $2.25 


ANS H. Baerwald’s book on the purge 
H of Japanese leaders under the Amer- 
ican Occupation was published at just the 
right tire. 

Though many years have passed since 
the end of World War II, almost no work 
has appeared in Japan covering the ground 
which Baerwald has covered. Japanese 
scholars know of the existence of the 
materials on the purge kept in the Cabinet 
Secretariat, but both the bureaucracy that 
is the keeper of these documents and the 
Japanese scholastic world are reluctant to 
study these materials and uncover the hid- 
den aspects of the postwar history of Japan. 
There has been a tacit agreement among 
the Japanese people, so to speak, not to 
mention the purge probicm. 

However, just after tis reviewer receiv- 
ed this book fo: review, a turn of the tide 
took place. Sie, on May 19, the Kishi 


Cabinet suddenly decided to resort to the 
police to help it pass the bill ratifying the 
new U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty, there has 
been a strong movement, gradually extending 
to a nation-wide scale, denouncing this pre- 
mier who has thus manifested totalitarian 
tendencies twice within the same Shdwa 
Period (he was one of the chief officials 
responsible for Japan’s long war against 
China and the Western powers). The anti- 
government novement that has been going 
on since May 19 could, therefore, be regarded 
as a continuation by the Japanese people 
themselves of the task begun by the Occupa- 
tion army. 

Baerwald points out one of the reasons 
why the purge by the Cccupation failed in 
this way: 

“The basic weakness of the purge, 
which prevented it from completely 
fulfilling this mandate, lay in the 
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purge criteria. These had been for- 
mulated on the assumption that Japan 
was to emerge with a pacifist, or at 
least nonaggressive leadership. 
Criteria formulated on this premise 
could not really be expected to achieve 
the removal of all Japanese who were 
potentially | antidemocratic. (This 
idea itself is paradoxical as will be 
indicated.) Local leaders of the Im- 
perial Rule societies and of the Ex- 
Servicemen’s Association were purged, 
for example, in order to cleanse local 
government of reactionary elements 
whose presence would impede demo- 
cratization. Yet the rationalization 
underlying the criteria remained fro- 
zen within the first objective, namely, 
that those responsible for Japan’s 
militarist aggressions should be re- 
moved. The absurdity of linking 
these objectives became obvious once 
the purge was used against the Japan- 
ese Communist leaders.” (p. 101) 
The leaders who were purged numbered 
210,288 persons. These are classified as: 
(1) Military elite 79.6% 
(2) Political elite 16.5% 
(3) Ultranationalistic 
elite 1.6% 


(4) Business elite 0.9% (1,898 persons) 
(5) Bureaucratic 
elite 0.99%, (1,809 persons) 
(6) Information 
media elite 0.5% 

These figures show that the Occupation’s 
hammer struck the military most heavily. 
Those who had been responsible for re- 
modeling Japan into a militaristic state were 
purged only in so far as they happened to 
wear khaki uniforms. 

The ambiguity of the purge criteria, as 
well as the forced character of the purge, 
left the Japanese people as a whole non- 
cooperative. As a natural consequence, the 
purge was sabotaged, became ineffective, and 
was finally lifted in 1952. 

In contrast with the war crimes trials, 
the purge of the war leaders represents one 
of the more rational aspects of American 
Occupation policies in the reconstruction of 
defeated Japan. Even here, though, the 
Occupation army’s policies could not pro- 
duce durable fruits without the willing co- 
operation of the inhabitants. The purge, 
therefore, was fated to be taken up again 
15 years later. 

Tsurumi Shunsuke 


THE AGRARIAN ORIGINS 0F MODERN JAPAN 


By Thomas C. Smith 


Stanford University Press, California, 1959. 250 pp. $5.00 


OWADAYS, the agrarian problem in 
Japan is being reconsidered from a 

new standpoint; even the farmers themselves 
are looking for a new starting point under 
today’s rapidly changing social circumstances. 
The Association for Research in Basic Prob- 
lems of Agriculture, Forestry and Fishery, 
which was established in late 1959, is now 
almost reacy to publish the results of its 
findings. The most important issue at this 
time is the problem of the fragmentary 
nature of farm management. Whereas the 
amount of cultivable land cannot be ex- 
panded much more, the agrarian population 


is very large and has not diminished since 
the Meiji Period. 

A series of questions arise here: Why 
is farm management in Japan so fragmen- 
tized? Why is it that capitalism in com- 
merce and industry has developed so rapidly, 
while agriculture alone has failed to estab- 
lish itself on a capitalistic management basis? 
Why could capitalism not resolve the dual 
character in Japan’s economy which resulted 
from its having left a large amount of petty 
farm managements in agrarian society? 

In connection with these problems, 
another question which arises is, under what 
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conditions was the agricultural revolution in 
Western society made possible? In Japan, 
too, a family management system similar to 
that in the West ought to be possible, but 
would social and economic conditions in 
Japan prove favorable to such changes under 
the present level of capitalistic development 
and given the future rate of growth of the 
nation’s economy—which is expected to 
double in ten years? 

The question of why the modernization 
of Japan’s agriculture was postponed until 
today can be broken up into two separate 
questions, namely: why was it not possible 
to enforce an effective land reform in Japan 
until World War II was over? And why 
was Japan not carried forward on the crest 
of the world trend toward agricultural re- 
form that appeared after World War I? 

Any consideration of these two questions 
leads direct’, to the qcestion of why it was 
that the debate after the Meiji Restoration 
between the advocates of Western large- 
scale farm management and the advocates 
of Japanese techniques of intensive farming 
ended in the victory of the latter. It is, 
of course, important to understand the 
social and economic conditions of the time, 
but the already high level of agricultural 
productivity achieved by that time was al- 
most certainly the chief argument that led 
the advocates of intensive farming to their 
victory. 

A thorough study of the social and 
economic structure that centered around the 
agriculture of the Tokugawa Period is, 
therefore, a most fundamental essential in 
clarifying the difficult agricultural problems 
that Japan faces today. The student of 
agricultural history is not the only one 
interested in this vital question. Social 
scientists who are interested in agricultural 
administration and who are interested in 
seeing a change in the social structure of 
Japan are also directing their attention to 
this question. 

For students of agriculture of Japan 
tackling these important problems, the work 
under review presents important research 


results. The author has traced very care- 
fully the progress and outcome of recent 
historical developments in agriculture and, 
basing his viewpoint on these findings, has 
attempted a unification of those local and 
fragmentary studies that while in a way 
making progress are, at the same time, a 
stumbling block in the study of history ia 
Jepan. In this sense this book has much to 
contribute to the study of Japan’s agricul- 
tural history. 

It is dificult to discuss the book in its 
entirety within the limited space available, 
but one point on which the author expresses 
a strong convicticn concerns the technical as- 
pects o¢ agriccltural production in Japan. 
He says: ““Techaicz! innovations during the 
Tokugawa Period not only increased per-acre 
yields but per-acre labor requirements as 
well....Commercial fertilizers are an illus- 
tration. In so far as they replaced natural 
fertilizers they saved an enormous amount 
of labor——But this is only part of the story. 
Multiple cropping was a common result— 
indeed often the chief aim—.f the adoption 
of commercial fertilizers; and in so far as it 
was, the new fertilizers added more labor 
to farming than they saved, though it 
should be noted that the addition came 
mostly at a time when employmen: was 
otherwise slack.” This was true for the 
Tokugawa Period and still holds true today. 
The author here ‘issues a sharp warning 
against the trend of concentrating studies 
upon intensive farming techniques. 

The worthiness of this book can be 
observed even in the short passage referred 
to above, but the true depth of -se author's 
research can be appreciated in his use of 
primary sources, such as the meiki-cho that 
are found only in local farm villages. Probing 
into these primary sources, the author has 
been able to approach the heart of the 
agrarian problem. 

This book certainly has much to con- 
tribute to the study of younger students of 
the agrarian problems of Japan. 


Kamiya Keiji 
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CHRONOLOGY 
March-May, 1960 


Japan rejects the second Soviet note of Feb. 24 criticizing the new U.S.-Japan 
Security Treaty. 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Tanaka Kotard is nominated to become 
a member of the International Court of Justice. 

The first seven-day Camera Show opens in Tokyo. 

Japan and Russia sign in Tokyo a three-year trade agreement for a $440,- 
000,000 two-way trade from Dec. 6, 1959, to Dec. 31, 1962. 

The ¥1,569,674 million 1960 draft budget is approved by the Lower House. 

Archbishop Peter Tatsuo Doi is designated a cardinal by Pope John XXIII, 
the first Japanese cardinal in Roman Catholic history. 

Paul Hoffman, Managing Director of the U.N. Special Fund, arrives. 

The Japan Atomic Power Co. and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority sign in London an agreement by which Britain will supply fuel 
for Japan’s first commercial nuclear power station, at an estimated cost of 
more than £3 million. 

Japan and India sign an agreement under which Japan will buy 4 million 
tons of Indian iron ore anzually for 15 years and will provide 100 million 
rupees (about $21,000,000) to develop the Bailadila Mines in India. 

Princess Suga, youngest daughter of the Emperor and Empress, is married 
to Shimazu Hisanaga, a commoner. 

Sdéhy6 (the General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) denounces govern- 
ment plans to liberalize foreign trade as being the result of “U.S. pressure to 
force the sale of more American goods in Japan.” 

It is announced that Tokyo’s population, as of Feb. 1, is 9,184,466, an in- 
crease of 284,933 in one year. 

The Third Internationa) Conference on Nondestructive Testing opens in 
Tokyo with 17 countries r2presented. 

The three-day 15th extraordinary convention of Zengakuren (National Federa- 
tion of Students’ Self-Govcrning Associations) opens in Tokyo, and the moderate 
group walks out to ho} a separate convention. 

A dissident second labor union is formed by 3,000 miners who break away 
from the striking 14,000-member first union of the Mitsui Coal Mining Com- 
pany’s Miike coal mine at Omuta, Fukuoka Prefecture. 

Documents providing for a World Bank loan of $40 million to the Japan 
Road Corporation for the proposed ¥39,700 million (about $110 million) Nagoya- 
Kobe super-highway are signed in Washington. 

Japan and the Republic of Korea reach agreement on the simultaneous 
release of Korean detainees in Japan and Japanese fishermen held at Pusan. 
(One thousand Koreans are scheduled to leave Japan on Mar. 28, Mar. 31, 
and in April, with 167 out of 214 Japanese to be released Mar. 31.) 

Burmese Premier-elect U Nu arrives for a five-day visit. 

U.N. Undersecretary Ralph Bunche arrives for an 11-day visit. 

The Imperial Household Agency announces that the Crown Prince and 
Princess will visit Southeast Asian countries following their visit to the United 
States this autumn. 

The two-day extraordinary national convention of the Socialist Party opens 
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in Tokyo four hours behind schedule as left and right-wing factions disagree 
on a successor to Party Chairman Suzuki Mosaburo. 

The three-day 9th general assembly of the International Press Institute opens 
in Tokyo with 170 delegates from 24 countries attending. 

Asanuma Inejiré, Socialist Party Secretary-General, is elected party chairman 
at the convention by 228 votes to 209 for right-wing leader Kawakami Jotard. 

West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer accompanied by Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano arrives for a seven-day State visit. 

The Mitsui Mining Co. rejects mediation by the Central Labor Relations 
Board in the Miike coal mine dispute. 

The Upper House approves the budget for fiscal 1960. 

The Cabinet’s economic ministers approve a foreign exchange budget for 
the first half of fiscal 1960 (April-September) totaling $3,268 million, with 
$2,624 million allocated for imports. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry adds 304 items to the 
automatic approval import list, effective April 1. 


A six-member Yugoslavian parliamentary mission arrives for an 11-day visit. 

Cuban Commerce Minister Raul Cepcro Bonilla arrives to negotiate a com- 
mercial agreement. 

The five-day 7th Asian Film Festival opens in Tokyo. 

Malayan Labor Minister Rahman bin Samsudin arrives for a week's visit. 

The 3rd Osaka International Festival opens in Osaka with 11 musical and 
theatrical groups from six countries due to participate. 

Foreign exchange reserves as of Mar. 31 totaled an all-time record of $1,361 
million, $387 million more than in March last year. 

Total currency in circulation as of Mar. 31 totaled ¥876,000 million, an 
increase of 15.9 per cent over the total at the end of fiscal 1958. 

Japan and Indonesia sign an ¥T18,854 million ($52,300,000) 10-year credit 
agreement. 

US. Assistant Secretary of Commerce Robert Shawan arrives for a two-week 
visit and to attend the Osaka International Trade Fair. 

Japan and Russia agree in Moscow on a 325,000-case crab quota for 1960, 
with Japan to get 130,000 cases (10,000 less than in 1959). (Signed on Apr. 10.) 

Coal production during fiscal 1959 was 47,877,400 tons, 1.3 per cent less than 
in 1958. 

The 4th Osaka International Trade Fair opens with 26 countries participating. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry allocates $5,400,000 for 
the import of consumer goods under the foreign exchange allocation system 
—the first such allocation since the war. 

Communist Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, in Peking, describes the new U5.- 
Japan Security Treaty as a threat to China, Russia and Southeast Asian countrics. 

The U.S. Army spent $211,774,733 in Japan in 1959. 

White House Press Secretary James Hagerty arrives to prepare for President 
Eisenhower's visit from June 19-23. 

Soviet Ambassador Nicolai Fedorenko tells the Japan-Soviet Society in Tokyo 
that the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty is a military alliance. 

A Finance Ministry White Paper assesses national assets at ¥2,312,900 million 
as of Mar. 31, an increase of ¥167,800 million during fiscal 1959. 

About 1,000 extremist Zengakuren battle with the police in an attempt to 
storm into the Diet grounds during a demonstration, with labor unionists, 
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opposing the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. 

The King and Queen of Nepal arrive for a one-week State visit. 

United Arab Republic Minister Aly Sabry arrives for a 10-day goodwill visit. 

The second offshore well of the Arabian Oil Co. strikes oil in the Persian 
Gulf. (The first well struck oil on Jan. 2.) 

Imports in fiscal 1959 totaled $3,651,069,000, an increase of 36.8 per cent 
over the 1958 total. Exports totaled a postwar high of $3,600,161,000 (23.4 per 
cent increase). 

Sixty-three policemen and 80 striking miners are injured in a clash at the 
Miike coal mines as police escort strike-breaking miners into the colliery. 

Japan and the United States sign agreements in Washington for the lease 
by Japan of 100 kilograms of enriched uranium for Japan Atomic Energy 
Irstitute nuclear reactors. 

Japan and Cuba sign a three-year trade agreement providing for most- 
favored-nation treatment on tariffs and trade. 

The balance of payments for fiscal 1959 showed receipts of $4,190 million 
and payments of $3,784 million. 

The industrial production index during fiscai 1959 climbed to 193.1, 29.3 per 
cent over that for fiscal 1958. 

Russia delivers its third memorandum criticizing the new U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty. 

The Antarctic ship “Soya” returns to Tokyo. 

Kagawa Toyohiko, 71, outstanding Christian social worker, dies in Tokyo. 

Japan and the Philippines meet in Manila in the Davis Cup Eastern Zone 
semifinals. (The Philippines wins 5-3 on Apr. 27.) 

Tokyo Metropolitan Governor and Mrs. Azuma Ryutar6é leave for New York 
to attend programs marking the affiliation of Tokyo and N.Y. as “sister cities.” 

The 4th Osaka International Trade Fair ends with contracts valued at 
'T'17,982,050,000 signed. 

The Public Safety Investigation Agency’s White Paper reports that the Japan 
Communist Party has 47,000 registered members. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra led by conductor Charles Munch arrives. 

The new Republic of Korea Government says the normalization of relations 
with Japan will be one of the major problems to be solved; it offers to admit 
Japanese newspapermen for the first time. 

U.S. Air Force Secretary Dudley Sharp arrives for a four-day visit. 

Japan’s fishing catch in 1959 reached 5,880,000 tons, seven per cent more 
than in 1958. 

Foreign exchange reserves, on Apr. 30, totaled $1,385 million. 

Twenty-one U.S. investment and financial leaders arrive for an 11-day visit at 
the invitation of Japanese economic organizations to study investment possibi- 
lities 

Japan and Malaya sign a three-year trade agreement, by which Malaya 
withdraws its application of the GATT Article 35 escape clause. 

Japan leads all other shipbuilding countries for the first quarter of 1960 in 
the number of keels laid (283,250 tons), launchings (421,790 tons) and ships 
completed (435,960 tons), according to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 

Radio Moscow warns Japan against permitting the use of Japanese bases by 
U.S. U-2 jet planes of the type shot down over Soviet territory on May 1. 

The US. assures Japan that U-2 jets based in Japan are used only for 
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weather observation and not for intelligence reconnaissance over Soviet territory. 

The Tokyo Stock Market suffers its biggest drop in prices this year as the 
Dow-Jones average falls by ¥25.24 to ¥1,075.93. 

The two-week U.N. Seminar on Human Rights opens in Tokyo. 

The 10-day World Design Conference opens in Tokyo with 24 countries 
attending. 

A 24-member goodwill mission headed by former Prime Minister Yoshida 
Shigeru leaves for the U.S. to attend ceremonies commemorating the centenary 
of US.-Japan diplomatic relations. 

Philippine Foreign Secretary Felixberto Serrano arrives for a two-day visit. 

A Mexican trade mission arrives for a two-week visit. 

President Eisenhower proclaims 1960 as U.S.-Japan Centennial Year. 

Thirty Japanese fishermen are repatriated by the Republic of Korea. 

Japan and Russia end fisheries negotiations in Moscow by signing the 1960 
fishing protocol, setting Japan’s salmon quota at 67,500 tons. 

The three-day 3rd Asian Broadcasters’ Conference opens in Tokyo. 

The Lower House approves a 50-day extension of the Diet session, scheduled 
to end on May 26, at a plenary session held after 500 policemen are called 
by Speaker Kiyose Ichiré. The Socialists and Democratic Socialists refuse to 
recognize the extension as legal. 

The Lower House in a plenary session reconvened at 12:06 a.m. approves the 
revised U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. (Opposition declares the action invalid.) 

About 10,000 Zengakuren students demonstrate against the U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty, and 26 students and 149 policemen are injured in a clash. 

The two-day 5th International Conference of Orientalists opens in Tokyo. 

The Farman-Voisin biplane, the first airplane flown in Japan—in 1910 by 
Tokugawa Yoshitoshi—is returned by the U.S. to Japan. 

A six-member Peruvian parliamentary delegation arrives for a five-day visit. 

Eighty-eight policemen and 40 students are injured in a clash near the 
Prime Minister’s official residence. Sixteen students are arrested. 

World bantamweight boxing champion Jose Becerra of Mexico wirs a title 
bout by a decision over challenger Yonekura Kenji of Japan in Tokyo. 

An 18-member Thai economic mission arrives for a 10-day ‘visit. 

Tidal waves caused by heavy earthquakes in Chile sweep Japan’s Pacific coast 
and cause 109 deaths, as well as leaving 29 persons missing, 856 injured, 3,204 
houses destroyed and 2,900 fishing craft and other small shipping destroyed. 

Prime Minister Kishi says he has no intention of resigning or dissolving the 
Diet under pressure of demonstrations outside the Diet. 

The three-day convention of the Overseas Japanese Association opens in Tokyo. 

An estimated 145,000 labor unionists and 25,000 Zengakuren students demon- 
strate against the Security Treaty and Prime Minister Kishi. About 540,000 
demonstrate in nation-wide rallies. 

Japan and Nationalist China in Taipei sign a one-year trade agreement for 
two-way barter trade amounting to $131,500,000. 

Top Kabuki actors leave for a six-week tour of the US. 

Japan and West Germany sign a protocol to liberalize trade. 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev warns Japan of “a shattering blow” to American 
bases in Japan if these bases are used for spy flights over Russia. 

Seven writers and critics leave for a month’s visit to Communist China. 

The 32nd session of the International Statistical Institute opens in Tokyo. 
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